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WHILE IT WAS YET DARK 


MID the confusion of the early records which 

tell about the great event which Easter cele- 

brates one thing stands out very clear. No 

human eye saw the resurrection of Jesus or 
watched the inscrutable process. The Christian witnesses 
bore testimony only to the accomplished fact. The change 
from death to life culminated in the obscurity of the 
tomb. “While it was yet dark,” there came, according to 
the most philosophical of the Gospels, anxious watchers 
who found the transformation already complete and the 
tomb empty. The darkness which shrouded the event is 
paralleled by the confusion and uncertainty of the con- 
flicting testimony that has reached us. In fact the whole 
course of Christian beginnings lies shrouded in the mys- 
tery of indefiniteness and the shadows of the unknown. 

But all great beginnings are thus conditioned and sur- 
rounded. Man becomes conscious of the result long after 
the causes have apparently ceased to operate. He sees the 
product after the early stages of the process have re- 
ceded into the dim past. Only the scantiest remains 
mark the pathway of early developments, and the high- 
est intelligence is necessary to descry the scraps of evi- 
dence and by comparison and imagination reconstruct 
the methods and movements of these living forces. 

Nestled in the darkness of mother earth the seed takes 
on the new life which is first observed springing in vigor 
from the soil. Out of the mothering womb of time has 
come forth the human race thru its various stages, pro- 
gressing thru barbarism, primitive civilization, and the 
historic era. 

Since man began to think upon the past he has evolved 
unnumbered theories of his beginning, and still to the 
most instructed the early stages in each onward course 
of development must be approached thru a twilight that 
ends in darkness. The rude beginnings of his culture are 
buried beneath the rubbish heaps of time. The institu- 
tions of religion, home and government we know only 
in their higher forms. Language, art and thought can 
be studied in their monuments alone. The keenest and 
most critical investigations have only partially revealed 


the successive steps of Hebraism and the founding of 
Christianity. Those centuries in which directive forces 
were forming the incipient movements which have cul- 
minated in what we call western civilization are often 
termed the Dark Ages. On the whole we must conclude 
that the great forces operating in society and in life con- 
ceal their most significant phases, those phases which 
carry the greatest import for the future, from the con- 
temporary eyes of men. We cannot “look into the seeds 
of time, and say which grain will grow and which will 
not.” While it is yet dark the great movements of the 
future are being planned and the first steps toward the 
realization of the plans are being taken. 

Around us at this Easter time the darkness and con- 
fusion of human affairs are almost beyond parallel. A 
crisis in history has, no doubt, been reached. We seem 
to see not only the disruption of international and na- 
tional life, but the clashing ideals of races, the spread 
and deepening of hatred and strife, the failure of human 
capacity for organization to hold in check the elemental 
passions and aspirations of mankind, and even the 
breakdown of Christianity itself. 

Nevertheless, the seeds of a new and grander future 
have doubtless been already sown. The ways of nature 
and human development lead us to expect that this is so. 
Life is positive, death is negative. The breakup and 
sloughing off of the old and outworn may appear as the 
darkness of dissolution, but the stirrings of a new life 
to result in a higher order are scarcely to be appre- 
hended until the growth directed by the Unseen Mind 
has brought some reorganization out of the old chaos. 
“Out of the cradle endlessly rocking” come the strength 
and wisdom that shape and advance the world’s destinies. 
The patient, brooding spirit of man, inspired by hope 
and faith in the Divine Order, will yet bring to power 
and dominion the living principles of international 
brotherhood and service now obscured in the bitterness 
and darkness of war and racial strife. Future genera- 
tions will surely say: “While it was yet dark” we dis- 
cerned the birth throes of a new world order. 


THE JUSTICE AND DESIRABILITY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


HE men of three eastern states—Massachusetts, 
New York and New Jersey—will have an op- 
portunity this fall to put themselves on record 
for or against woman. suffrage. In each state 
& constitutional amendment extending the suffrage to 
women is to be submitted to-the voters at the polls. 
_ What will the men of Massachusetts, New York and 
New Jersey do with the opportunity? Will they follow 
the enlightened example of the men of Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, Idaho, Utah, Washington, California, Arizona, 
Kansas, Oregon, Alaska, Illinois, Montana and Nevada? 
Or will they choose to keep their. states a while longer 
groping in the mists of reaction? 

Women should vote for four good and sufficient rea- 
sons—and for one other reason greater than all four. 
And the four reasons are these: 

It will be good for the women. 

It will be good for the men. 
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It will be good for the family. 

It will be good for the state. 

In the first place, then, it will be good for women to 
vote—not, it should be noted, to have the right to vote, 
but to vote, for the suffrage is not only a privilege but 
an unescapable obligation—because it will broaden 
their mental and moral horizon. It will give them some- 
thing new to think about; and there is no better, one 
might almost say no other, road to intellectual devel- 
opment than thinking. It will give them new re- 
sponsibilities—responsibilities to their neighbors, to the 
community, to the state. There is no better road to 
moral development than the assumption and the bearing 
of responsibility. 

In the second place, to have women vote will be good 
for men. It will put them on their mettle, for it would 
go hard with masculine pride to find the “weaker sex” 
beating them at their own traditional task. It will make 
the men think too. For there is no greater incentive to 
clear thinking than, first, the necessity of explaining a 
matter to an inquiring mind and, second, the need of 
defending one’s own position in argument. It will 
sharpen men’s moral responsibility. For women have a 
way of going straight to the heart of things; and it 
might be a new and stimulating experience for a man 
to have to explain to his wife, or his mother or his 
daughter—as fellow voters—just why he was voting 
on the side of a corrupt boss or in favor of the liquor 
traffic or against the suppression of child labor. 

In the third place, the voting of women will be good 
for the family. It will create a new bond of union among 
its members. Husband and wife with a common duty to 
the state will find themselves drawn closer together. The 
mother who goes to the polls with her son, the father 
who accompanies his daughter to the performance of 
their common civic task will find a new pleasure in their 
parenthood and a new outlook upon its possibilities. The 
son who grows up to find his mother a voter, informed 
on public affairs and intelligent to discuss them, will 
have a new appreciation of his mother’s companionship 
a broadened respect for womanhood. 

In the fourth place, woman suffrage will be good fer 
the state. The comment has been keenly made that the 
state, like the family, needs not only a father but a 
mother. Women, by the very nature of their being, and 
of their normal existence, are experts on certain vital 
subjects. And the state needs expert knowledge quite as 
much as it needs good intentions and sound principles. 
Municipal housekeeping could not but gain in efficiency 
from the participation in its affairs of those in the com- 
munity whose peculiar business housekeeping is. Women 
will bring to the activities of government a new point 
of view, valuable because it is a sound point of view and 
no less valuable because it is a different point of view. 
On such subjects of the highest importance to the well- 
being of the state as education, working conditions for 
women, the purity of food, child labor, the liquor traffic, 
the social evil, and war, women have that to contribute 
in the way of special knowledge and special sympathy 
which the state can ill afford to be without. 

Women have different qualities of mind from men. 
Men are, in theory at least and often in practise, reason- 
ing beings. Women are creatures of intuition. Men plod 
to a conclusion; women leap to it. It is sometimes 
startling to observe how woman’s intuition surpasses 
man’s reason in soundness of result. But to whichever 


quality be awarded the palm for usefulness, there is no 
question that the two taken together are greatly more 
valuable than either alone. 

But to come to the last and greatest reason of all. 

Partial suffrage—the suffrage of men alone—is a 
denial of democracy. Democracy will never be full and 
complete until every individual in the community has 
an equal right to determine how the affairs of the com- 
munity shall be managed. Democracy—the rule of the 
people—is no democracy while half of the people are 
excluded from the ruling. The United States is a nation 
“conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” There is no liberty while 
women are free only to be governed and not to govern. 
There is no equality which does not include political 
equality—and political equality for all persons regard- 
less of sex. 


THE INFERNAL TRENTINO 


HAT sort of land is this that Italy covets so that 

she is willing to fight Austria to get it? Nothing 
less than that which Dante sketched in his Inferno. For 
Dante once lived at Trent in what is now Austrian 
Tyrol. If the tourist doubts it there is Dante’s statue 
in front of the railroad station to prove it, an eyesore 
to the Austrians who look with not unnatural suspicion 
on the devotion of their Italian subjects to the literature 
of their would-be fatherland. More than one Dante cul- 
ture club has been found to be a nest of hot-headed 
Irredentists. 

But tho Dante was a dweller in the Trentino he did 
not like it, for he hated mountains and feared rocks. So 
when he came to describe the descent into the Seventh 
Circle of the Inferno, where are confined the men of 
violence, he draws his comparison from his Alpine 
reminiscences : 

The place where to descend the bank we came 
Was Alpine and from what was there moreover, 
Of such a kind that every eye would shun it. 

Such as that ruin is which in the flank 
Smote, on this side of Trent, the Adige, 

Either by earthquake or by failing stay, 

For from the mountain’s top, from which it moved 
Unto the plain the cliff is shattered so 
No path ’twould give to him who was above; 

Even such was the descent of that ravine. 

This is the passage which Ruskin picks out to prove 
his point that the taste for wild and rugged scenery is 
a recent acquirement of the race. In his Modern Painters 
he comments on the lines in this wise: 

The fact is that Dante, by many expressions thruout the 
poem, shows himself to have been a notably bad climber; 
and being fond of sitting in the sun, looking at his fair Bap- 
tistery, or walking in a dignified manner on flat pavement 
in a long robe, it puts him seriously out of his way when 
he has to take to teats and knees or look to his feet; so 
that the first strong impression made upon him by any 
Alpine scene whatever is, clearly, that it is bad walking. 

en he is in a fright and hurry and has a very steep place 
to go down, Virgil has to carry him altogether. 


But the mountain scenery which was abhorred by the 
classical and medieval authors is, thanks to the rise of 
Romanticism, beloved of the modern man. The attrac- 
tiveness of a landscape increases with the angle of in- 
clination to the horizon. At forty-five degrees it begins 
to get interesting, at ninety it is thrilling. So the bar- 
ren lands of the world have now become the most 
productive and rocks pay better than soil. Tourism is 
already the most profitable industry of the Tridentine 
Tyrol and in Italian hands it will be worked more skil- 
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fully. From all parts of the world people will flock to 
the Triple Toothed country and have their photographs 
taken as they clamber down the Adige landslide that 
leads to the Seventh Circle. 








“REAL WAR” AND WAR AS IT IS 

T exhibitions of the motion or still pictures which 

re coming from Europe one often hears expres- 
sions of disappointment that there are no photographs 
of “real war.” These soldiers entrenching—they might 
as well be Italians laying sewer pipes. This gun going 
off—where’s the enemy? These sick and wounded, 
doctors and nurses—they might be in any hospital. 
This train of supplies—it is as dull as the loading of a 
ferry-boat. These refugees—why, they can’t be real, for, 
see, the children are laughing, not crying, and the 
women have on their best clothes. 

The popular disappointment is natural, but it arises 
from the fact that we are now getting for the first time 
real pictures of real war. This is actually what war 
is, nine-tenths of it, ninety-nine hundredths of it, mere 
ditch-digging, and firing at an invisible target and con- 
valescing in the hospital and carting and being cheerful 
in adversity. What the painters have palmed off upon 
us before the rise of photography is not real war, or at 
most, only a small part of it. There are still occasionally 
hand-to-hand fights with the bayonet and cavalry 
charges, but one who gets his idea of warfare from 
Meissonier, De Neuville or Détaille will find it a very 
different thing when he enlists. Thanks to the silver film 
war is now being stripped of the glamor with which 
artists and poets have conspired to invest.it and now 
stands revealed in all its dreary nakedness. 








A MISSING WORD CONTEST 


This dastardly affair on the part of the » who could 
not attack like men. This deed of barbarity of which none 
were deemed capable but savages. Those cruelties enacted 
at by destroyers of the weak and defenceless, be- 
siegers of boudoirs, who bombarded drawing-rooms and 


nurseries and made the name of a byword among 
nations, 


Puzzle: to supply the missing words and give the date 
and origin. But we fear this may be too hard for the 
reader, so we will add that the blanks are to be filled 
out by the word “Yankees,” “Vera Cruz” and “America,” 
and the quotations are taken from British newspapers 


of March, 1847, according to the Silver Standard of 
Roger Bros. 











THE ;SHIFT IN MODERN LANGUAGES 

NE curious effect of the war on America is a decline 

in the popularity of the German language. In recent 
years German had been gaining and French losing 
ground in our schools and colleges. Where the two lan- 
guages were offered as alternate electives, it was com- 
mon for at least three or four times as many students 
to choose the German. But at the fall opening a great 
change was observable. The entrance and optional Ger- 
man classes fell, in many places, to a small proportion 
of their former size. The students declining German 
have not, however, gone over to French as a rule. 
Some take Latin, byt most of them have gone in for 
Spanish wherever this is offered. The Spanish classes 


everywhere have been swamped and there is great dif- 
ficulty in getting enough qualified teachers for it. 

The influence of the war is also shown in the increased 
attention given to Russia. Courses in Slavonic languages 
and history have been offered for some years in a few 
universities, but were poorly attended. This year their 
numbers will probably be five times what they were 
last year. 

This new interest in Spanish and Russian is a good 
thing, for they have been deplorably neglected by our 
students. But the present popular aversion to Germany 
should not blind us to the importance of a knowledge of 
the German language. Before the war our commerce 
with Germany alone was twice the value of our com- 
merce with the whole of Spanish America, and while 
we hope that intercourse with the countries south of us 
will increase it will be a long time before it equals that 


with Germany. Unless the German nation is completely 


crushed out by the war its literature, science, art and 
industries will continue to be worth our study. 








AN EVIL RECRUDESCENCE 


T has been.a satisfaction to lovers of law that the 
annual register of lynchings in this country has shown 
a-pretty regular. decrease. This comes from a growing 
public sentiment, both North and South, which is un- 
willing to tolerate or excuse what is the chief shame of 


our country in the eyes of foreign peoples. But this is 


dependent on the reiterated expression of indignation 
against the evil. 

We have received lately letters from both Georgia and 
Florida which tell of a recent increase in the number of 
lynchings of negroes, and that for offenses not of the 
most flagrant character. Take the case that came recent- 
ly to us from Florida. A negro entered a store, bought 
cigarets, and handed an insulting letter to the lady clerk. 
He is said to have hung about the store outside, until he 
was arrested. The courts would have speedily tried the 
man without fear or favor, but tho he denied that he 
was the one who had committed the offense, sixty 
masked men took him from the sheriff and riddled him 
with bullets. The Time-Union of Jacksonville prints the 
full story from Anthony, Florida, ending with the usual 
defense: 

'* This is a peaceful community of law-abiding citizens, who 
do not under any circumstances hold with lynching; except 
for the one offense and its associate suggestion. And this 
‘we say to the self-appointed headlights in other parts of 
the country who stand dismayed at “Southern barbarity” 
in protecting white women from being insulted and outraged. 

Those guilty of lynching always boast thus that they 

are the defenders of our social institutions. 





The pronunciation of Przemysl and other Polish names 
would give less embarrassment to the reader if a rational 
system of transliteration were used in putting foreign 
names into English. Our custom of spelling by sight instead 
of by sound is the cause of endless trouble. In this word the 
r is silent; the 1 barely sounded. The z is pronounced like 
zh. The.e has the sound of ay. The accent is on the first of 
the two syllables. As pronounced by a. native it sounds 
almost like Pshame’-ish. The Russian for it is Peremysl and 
this may become its name to the outside world if it remains 
in the hands of the Russians. But we had better not antici- 
pate the outcome of the war. Otherwise we might have to 
use Liittich for Liége. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














Since March 18, 
when the Anglo- 
French fleet 
which entered the Dardanelles lost 
three battleships, there has been no 
renewal of the attempt. On the 24th 
the “Queen Elizabeth,” the “Aga- 
memnon” and the cruiser “Cornwall” 
did venture in again, but this time 
after dark and only for the purpose 
of protecting the mine-sweepers, 
which have continued their work 
during the week. Two destroyers are 
said to have gone up the strait as far 
as the Narrows beyond Chanak. The 
unfavorable weather and the heavy 
sea running thru the Dardanelles are 
alleged as the reason for the suspen- 
sion of operations. Besides this, it is 
known that most of the vessels which 
took part in the attack on the 18th 
suffered more or less from the Turk- 
ish shells and needed repair. As to 
the damage done to the forts, reports 
differ. According to the Allied ac- 
count the fort near the ancient city 
of Dardanus, which gave name to the 
Dardanelles, was completely demol- 
ished, and several of the forts about 
Kilid Bahr and Chanak were disa- 
bled. On the other hand, a German 
observer states that the Allied fleet 
expended more than 2000 shells in 
the seven-hour bombardment without 


The Attack on the 
Dardanelles 








THE GREAT WAR 


March 22—Przemysl, chief Galician 
fortress, surrenders after six-month 
siege. Germans regain Memel on the 
Baltic. 

March 28—Russians gain Lupkow 
Pass in Carpathians. Germans take 
2500 Russian prisoners northwest 
of Ostrolenka. 

March 24 — “Queen Elizabeth” and 
“Agamemnon” again enter Darda- 
nelles. Russians invade Hungary 
thru Dukla Pass. 

March 25—Kurds massacre Christians 
about Urumiah, Persia. Albanian in- 
surgents shell Durazzo. 


March 26—French take Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf near Thann, Alsace. 
Turkish attack on Russiau Trans- 
eaucasia along Black Sea repulsed. 

March 27—Germans bombard Arras. 
Italian Alpine troops called to 
colors. 

March 28—Ten more warships join 
Allied fleet at Dardanelles. Okuma 
ministry wins Japanese elections. 




















putting out of action a single shore 
battery. Doubtless we shall have to 
wait till another attempt is made to 
force the Dardanelles before we find 
out which report is correct, if either. 

The Allied fleet has been rein- 
forced during the week by ten more 
warships, tho what they are is not 
stated. Possibly one or more of the 
new superdreadnoughts, sisters of 
“Queen Elizabeth,” may be among 





them. Since the penetration of the 
Dardanelles has proved so dangerous 
the 15-inch guns of these vessels, 
which can carry over the Gallipoli 
hills, are likely to be more in demand 
than ever. On Sunday, March 28, the 
“Queen Elizabeth” again tried indi- 
rect fire over the peninsula under the 
guidance of warships at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. The forts about 
Kilid Bahr on the European and 
Chanak on the Asiatic side of the 
Narrows were reported hit. 

Transports bringing British 
troops from Egypt are reported at 
Smyrna and a force is said to have 
been landed on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula from the Gulf of Xeros. The up- 
per end of the peninsula is said to 
be occupied by a large body of Turk- 
ish soldiers under German command 
protected by entrenchments across 
the neck of the peninsula at Bulair. 

General von der Goltz, the German 
officer who organized the Ottoman 
army many years ago and now has 
charge of it, has left Constantinople 
for Sofia and Bucharest for the pur- 
pose of persuading Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania not to enter the war against 
the Turks. Bulgaria is said to have 
been offered all the territory she con- 
quered in the first Balkan war of 
1912. 
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attacked the forts by direct fire. But floating mines, sent down the straits with 
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THE FORCING OF THE DARDANELLES 
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The Fall of 
Przemysl 


this issue we tell the 
story of the long siege 
of the Galician fortress and discuss 
its strategic significance. The Austri- 
ans console themselves as best they 
can for its loss by the thought that 
it held out a month longer than the 
Russian fortress of Port Arthur and 
that the garrison was starved out, 
not conquered. When Port Arthur 
fell into the hands of the Japanese 
there was still a good stock of food 
and ammunition. At Przemysl, every 
domestic animal had been killed for 
food. Attempts had been made to 
bring in concentrated food by air- 
_ ships, but of course such a supply 
could not suffice for 120,000 soldiers 
and the civil population. According 
to the official Austrian report, there 
were 28,000 disabled from disease 
and wounds, and they were dying at 
the rate of 200 a day for lack of 
drugs and dressings. The troops had 
not had full rations since December 
and for the last week or so had been 
living on horsemeat and rice. The 
outer ring of fortifications had a cir- 
cumference of twenty-five miles, too 
great to be adequately manned by 
the reduced and exhausted garrison. 

Finally the capture by the Rus- 
sians of a hill 400 feet high com- 
manding the city brought matters to 
a crisis. A sortie was ordered to re- 
gain it, but few except the Honved 
or Hungarian militia responded to 
the call. They set out in the early 
morning singing, but after a few 
hours of hard marching and fighting 
returned to the shelter of the forts 
reduced in numbers but with suffi- 
cient spirit still to sing. On the 20th 
the Russians began a bombardment 
from this quarter and made an as- 
sault, which was repulsed. 

Then General Kusmanek con- 
cluded that it was useless to hold out 
longer than two days more. The re- 
maining rations were distributed and 
each man was given two cans of meat 
with orders to eat one each day. 
Driven by hunger many disobeyed, 
but this unaccustomed food was too 
much for their weakened stomachs 
and they became sick. Their surplus 
ammunition was used in a furious 
cannonading continued during two 
nights. Between four and six in the 
morning of the 22d 10,000 shells are 
said to have been fired, with little 
damage to the enemy. Then guns, 
with their muzzles filled with sand, 
were exploded in the midst of the 
magazines in order to demolish the 
forts. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of 
March 22 the besiegers saw white 
flags hoisted to the top of the factory 
chimneys in the city and from each 

of the forts there emerged a group 
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Underwood & Underwood 


A SAMPLE OF WAR BREAD 


Since the German empire has been isolated it is short on wheat and long on potatoes, so the 

Government has ordered that bread be made with ten or twenty per cent of mashed potatoes or 

potato flour. Every individual, high or low, is limited to a daily ration of 200 grams (seven 

ounces) of this Kriegsbrot, obtainable only by presentation of a non-transferable ticket good for 
a particular date 


of officers and unarmed men who 
marched quietly forward under a flag 
of truce and saluted as they surren- 
dered. 

Four dirigibles and four aero- 
planes carrying eighteen men and 
important papers were sent out from 
the city during the last few days, but 
some of them fell into the hands of 
the Russians. The victorious troops 
as they entered the city found 1350 
Russian prisoners, mostly wounded. 
According to the Austrian version 
the Przemysl garrison consisted at 
the end of less than 40,000 soldiers 
instead of the 120,000 claimed by the 
Russians. 

Przemysl was twice captured by 
the Russians in earlier wars; by 
Oleg in 907 and by Jaroslav in 1031, 
on their way to conquer Constanti- 
nople. In 1349 it was taken by Casi- 
mir the Great of Poland and re- 
mained in Polish hands until the par- 
tition of the Kingdom by Austria, 
Prussia and Russia. 


The army which 
has been em- 
ployed in the 
siege of Przemysl, and which is vari- 
ously reported to number from less 
than 100,000 to more than 150,000, 
will probably be employed next in 
the direction of Hungary. There are 
said to be 750,000 Russian troops 
now assembled in Galicia for this 
purpose. All thru the winter the 
struggle for the possession of the 
passes has continued regardless of 
snow which filled the defiles and the 


The Capture of 
Carpathian Passes 


storms which swept over the moun- 
tains. The Austrians and Hungari- 
ans, aided by Germans, have been 
able to hold these gateways of the 
Carpathians and even at times to 
throw a sufficient force thru them 
into the lowlands of Galicia to 
threaten the relief of Przemysl. 
These efforts were, however, always 
frustrated, and now that their ob- 
jective has been lost it is not likely 
that the offensive will be again at- 
tempted, for the Austro-Hungarian 
forces will have all they can do to 
prevent the invasion of Hungary. 
In fact, their ability to do even this 
seems doubtful now spring has come, 
for already the Austrians report the 
capture of Lupkow Pass, south of 
Przemysl. 

Dukla Pass, to the westward of 
Lupkow, is also in the possession of 
the Russians, and thru these two 
passes they have penetrated some 
ten miles into Hungary. The passes 
further to the east, Uzsok and 
Beskid, are apparently not yet 
forced, The utmost ingenuity has 
been used in protecting these moun- 
tain ravines. Concealed batteries and 
mines, barbed wire entanglements 
and wolf-traps, ditches and palisades 
are so placed among the rocks and 
trees as to make every movement 
dangerous. . 

Bartfa or Bartfeld, the first Hun- 
garian town to be occupied by the 
Russians, is about ten miles south of 
the watershed which separates Gali- 
cia from Hungary. It is an ancient 
town, now a watering place, with an 
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altitude of 910 feet, and stands at 
the head of the railroad leading down 
the Theiss Valley toward Budapest. 

The efforts of the Russians to re- 
gain Czernowitz, the capital of Buko- 
vina, seems not to have been so suc- 
cessful as was at first claimed to be 
the case. 


........ The French began 

The Fighting in the war in August 
the Vosges by an attempt to 
regain the lost provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and an expedition sent 
across the border from Belfort suc- 
ceeded without much difficulty in 
taking Miilhausen and advancing as 
far north as Colmar. This move- 
ment, dictated by politics rather than 
strategy, had no other result than to 
set the French heart to premature 
rejoicing and to give the Alsatian so- 
ciety of Paris an excuse for remov- 
ing the mourning which had draped 
the statue of Strassburg in the Place 
de la Concorde since 1871. If the 
Germans had attacked France from 
the eastern side then the French in- 
vasion of Alsace would have threat- 
ened their left flank. But when, in- 
stead of this, they invaded France 
from: the north thru Belgium the 


French army in Alsace was worse, 


than useless and had to be with- 
drawn. 

After the German advance had 
been checked and the opposing 
armies settled in the entrenched lines 
which they have maintained for the 
last six months, the French renewed 
their attempt to conquer Upper Al- 
sace. This time they did not find it 
so easy, for the Germans were pre- 
pared for them and have contested 
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THE WATCHERS 


A German observation tower with searchlights 
ready for the French 
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VILLAGE ENTRENCHMENTS FROM AN AEROPLANE 


A Russian village in which the Austrian trenches (indicated by crosses) run from house to house 
and make the soldiers’ quarters safely accessible 


every foot of the ground, sothat, after 
fighting all winter, the French have 
only been able to get possession of a 
strip of territory from five to ten 
miles wide along the border north of 
Switzerland. 

Now, however, an advance may be 
expected, for there are indications 
that the French intend to open the 
spring campaign in this region, leav- 
ing to Kitchener’s new army the at- 
tack on the German lines in the west. 
For such a movement the French 
have the best possible base of opera- 
tions in the Vosges Mountains, of 
which they have secured a strong 
hold in the course of the winter. 
This little knot of tangled mountain 
peaks and ridges dominates the 
Rhine Valley, which lies to the east 
of it. It has been called “the Key to 
France,” and might as well be used 
as “the Key to Germany.” That is 
why Moltke insisted in 1871 on its 
being ceded to Germany, for he in- 
sisted that it was necessary for the 
defense of the Rhine. 

The part of the Vosges which the 
French have been able to regain is 
the southern. Thann they took some 
time ago, but the Germans have been 
able to bombard it from the moun- 
tains to the north and east. Many 
buildings in the town have been de- 
molished by their shells, but they 
have avoided hitting the cathedral 
of St. Thiébaud, which ranks next to 
Strassburg as the finest Gothic 
church in Germany, so this is un- 
damaged except by the smashing of 
the stained glass windows from the 
concussion. 

About five miles northeast of 
Thann stands Hartmannsweilerkopf, 
a steep and rocky peak of 3000 feet 


in hight. For over a month the 
French have been trying to capture 
this position and on the evening of 
the 26th they succeeded. Alpine Chas- 
seurs, commonly known as “the blue 
devils of France” from their blue 
bonnets, carried the summit in a 
daring charge, altho the Germans 
defended their trenches with hand 
grenades and streams of blazing oil. 
The importance of this achieve- 
ment lies in the fact that this 
mountain stands isolated on the 
eastern edge of the Vosges and over- 
jooks the Rhine twenty miles beyond. 
A further advance in this direction 
as the coming spring again makes 
marching possible would force the 
Germans to evacuate Miilhausen and 
Upper Alsace or run the risk of be- 
ing cut off from Strassburg and Ger- 
many. 


On March 18, Memel, the 
most northern of Prus- 
sian seaports, was cap- 
tured by a force of 6000 to 10,000 
Russians. The town was defended by 
a small force of the Landsturm or 
militia, with the assistance, accord- 
ing to the Russian account, of civil- 
ians. Four days later, on the ap- 
proach of a land force of German 
troops from the south and the ar- 
rival of German warships in the har- 
bor, the Russians retired, taking 
with them the mayor of Memel and 
three other prominent citizens whom 
they had seized as hostages. But the 
car carrying the hostages broke 
down, their escort fled and the pris- 
oners escaped. The raid on Meme! 
was, according to the Russian ver- 
sion, for the purpose of breaking up 
the contraband trade which has been 


Memel 
Regained 
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DESOLATED BY WAR AND WINTER 


Gerdauen, an East Prussian town, after the Russian invasion had rolled over it and the snow 
had added to its dreary loneliness 


passing thru that place. The Russians 
seized large quantities of goods 
stored here and burned what they 
could not carry away. 

The Germans accuse them of burn- 
ing fifteen villages in the vicinity 


and wilful destruction of private 


property. As reprisals for the sack- 
ing of Memel the Germans have im- 
posed an indemnity of $250,000 on 
the city of Lodz, Poland, and $25,000 
on the town of Suwalki. 

A similar raid was attempted on 
Tilsit, but was not successful, Along 
the Niemen, in the. forest of Au- 
gustowo and on the eastern frontier 
of East Prussia there are rumors of 
fighting, but their significance is ob- 
scure. 

The German bombardment of the 
Polish fortress of Osowiec (Osso- 
wetz) seems to make little progress. 
Their big siege guns were brought 
up to within three miles of the forti- 
fications, but were obliged to with- 
draw. The new 42-centimeter howit- 
zers were used at long range, but, 
according to the Russian account, did 
not make a single hit, and the 28- 
centimeter howitzers did little dam- 
age to the concrete casements when 
they struck. 


Christians Massacred jbl _ 


at Urumiah Russian 


troops from the northwestern corner 
of Persia, which they had occupied 
before the war, left this region with- 
out protection, and it has been rav- 
aged by the Kurds and Persian Mos- 
lems. Seventy of the villages about 
Urumiah have been burned and 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren are said to have been killed. 


The largest of the Christian villages, 
Geogtopa, five miles east of Uru- 
miah, defended itself against the 
hordes for three days with arms left 
by the Russians, but was finally cap- 
tured and burned. The men were 
then put to death and the young 
women carried away as slaves by the 
tribesmen. 

Some of the Christians were saved 
by the bravery of Dr. Harry Pack- 
ard, of the Presbyterian mission, 
who unfurled the American flag and, 
advancing between the lines, took 
them under its protection. Fifteen 
thousand Christian refugees are now 
sheltered in the American Presbyte- 
rian mission at Urumiah and 2000 


“at the French Catholic. But they 


are not safe, for the Turks in- 
vaded the French mission, set up 
a gallows in the yard and hanged 
sixty of the men who had sought 
protection there. ‘Five who were 
taken from the American mis- 
sion were also hanged there. The 
Rev. Dr. E. T. Allen, of Portland, 
Oregon, was beaten by the Turks. 
There are fourteen American mis- 
sionaries in Urumiah besides their 
children, and the danger of a general 
massacre is great. 


The Hamburg-American 
Company’s steamship 
“Odenwald” attempted 
to leave the harbor of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on the 21st without clear- 
ance papers. She had been interned 
in that harbor since August 6. A few 
days before her attempt to go out 
she began to take on coal and pro- 
visions, and large quantities of both 
were on board when she asked for 
clearance papers. The authorities re- 


War Cases 
Here 





fused to give them to her, Whereup- 

on her captain ordered a customs in- 
spector, who was on board, to leave 
the ship. After he had declined to go 
he was forcibly placed in a boat and 
carried to the shore. As the ship was 
going out her attention was called to 
the violation of neutrality by a shot 
from the Morro fort. When she ig- 
nored this reminder, it was followed 
by shots from a machine gun, and, 
finally, by a shot fired across her 
bows from a 5-inch gun. Then she 
thought better of her rash intention 
and dropt anchor. 

It is suspected that, in obedience 
to orders from somewhere, she had 
set out to carry coal and other sup- 
pies to the “Kronprinz Wilhelm,” 
the last survivor on the _ seas 
of Germany’s group of roving 
auxiliary cruisers, which had re- 
cently been seen in West Indian wa- 
ters. Our Government sent two de- 
stroyers to be on guard if she should 
again attempt to go out. It also pro- 
ceeded against her in the courts by 
libel, or attachment, and has asked, 
it is reported, for confiscation. A law 
recently passed provides for the for- 
feiture of an interned ship that at- 
tempts to leave port without clear- 
ance papers, if there is reason to be- 
lieve that she intends to carry sup- 
plies to a warship. 

As there were indications that the 
German rover, “Prinz Eitel Fried- 
rich,” was preparing to go to sea 
from Newport News, our Govern- 
ment sent a battleship to those wa- 
ters and held other battleships in 
readiness to prevent an attack upon 
her within the three-mile limit. 
There were three British cruisers in 
the vicinity, waiting for her. Ger- 
many will be asked to pay for the 
American ship “William P. Frye,” 
destroyed by this rover in the Pacific 
while carrying a caryo of grain from 
Seattle to Queenstown, and for her 
cargo. 

It is understood that Major George 
T. Langhorne, recently our military 
attaché at Berlin, was recalled, not 
for any misconduct on his part, but 
because persons unknown had been 
sending, over his forged signature, 
dispatches and reports designed to 
mislead those into whose hands they 
might fall, and to excite controversy 
between the United States and the 
Allies. These dispatches, like his own, 
were forwarded by wireless under 
the control of the German Govern-- 
ment. They were picked up at Paris, 
as doubtless had been foreseen, and 
thus they became known to the 
French and the British Governments. 
Major Langhorne was recalled from 
the post, it is understood, in order 
that disagreeable complications 
might be avoided. 
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A PROSPEROUS-LOOKING CORNER OF BELGIUM 
While hundreds of thousands are suffering it must not be supposed that Belgium is entirely 
prostrate. This is a recent photograph of a shopping street in Brussels, where a ‘White Sale” 
is in progress and there are plenty of people who look busy 


Reports from parts 
of Mexico not direct- 
ly involved in the 
war between Carranza and Villa 
show disheartening conditions. There 
is anarchy in Oaxaca and Chiapas. 
In Sonora, General Maytorena, some- 
times a follower of Villa, has been 
overcome by a revolt of his Yaqui 
Indian troops and placed in prison. 
The Yaqui leader, Chief Uberlejo, 
rules in Hermosillo, where there have 
been many executions. He is collect- 
ing heavy taxes. His men have loot- 
ed several American ranches in So- 
nora. Independent groups of soldiers 
or bandits are robbing and killing the 
people in several other states. Refu- 
gees from the capital who arrived in 
this country last week tell appalling 
stories of the outrages committed by 
Zapata’s men and of the sufferings 
of residents. 

Roque Gonzales Garza, the latest 
Provisional President, who was said 
to have been killed by Zapata, is now 


The Condition 
of Mexico 


in the city, and there have been ses- 
sions of the convention. Villa, who 
proclaimed himself President, does 
not question Garza’s title. Obregon 
says that Villa plans to put Angeles 
in Garza’s place. Villa insists, it is 
said, that Garza shall take into his 
Cabinet the three Ministers appoint- 
ed by himself when he recently took 
the office. Zapata objects because in 
this way Villa would have a major- 
ity. Zapata and Villa are not in 
agreement, but the condition of the 
country does not permit them to 
meet in the capital. 

When McManus was killed by Za- 
pata’s soldiers they tore down the 
American flag that was over his door, 
shot it full of holes, and dragged it 
in the dirt. This was reported to our 
Government by the Brazilian Minis- 
ter. It is understood that an apology 
has been demanded. Zapata has for- 
mally exprest regret for the murder 
of McManus, and negotiations for in- 
demnity are in progress. 


Campaign 


Villa explains that the tax levied 
by him recently in Monterey was for 
the benefit of the poor, and says that 
no American resident was asked to 
pay. Americans were excepted on ac- 
count of the work done there by the 
American Red Cross. 


Villa was at Monterey 
last week, directing a 
movement of his. forces 
against Matamoras and Nuevo La- 
redo. Control of these points and 
ports of entry on the northern bor- 
der would leave little or nothing 
along the line in the hands of his’ 
enemies. Carranza had in Matamoras 
a garrison of 3000 men, and the place 
was strongly fortified: The attack 
upon it began on the 27th, Villa’ 
using 5500 cavalry and also machine 
guns, His artillery had not arrived. 
Matamoras is only a mile and a half 
from Brownsville, Texas, and our 
Government warned Villa that he 
must not shoot across the Rio Grande 
into that town. 

He was represented in the move- 
ment against Tampico by General 
Chao, as to whose course there were 
conflicting reports. It was said that 
he had been defeated at Ebano, but 
later dispatches asserted that he had 
captured the place. It is difficult now 
to ascertain just what is going on in 
Mexico. One report says that Chao 
has been victorious in twelve battles 
and has lost 8000 men, while the 
losses of his foes have been larger. 
Obregon, Carranza’s military chief, 
made a quick passage from the capi- 
tal 435 miles to the vicinity of San 
Luis Potosi. He had 30,000 men, and 
it was his purpose to check Villa’s 
movement against Tampico by sepa- 
rating him from his bases at Tor- 
reon and in Chihuahua. But he does 
not appear to have been successful. 
He does not forget that when he at- 
tempted to bring Villa and Carranza 
together, in September last, Villa 
twice ordered that he should be put 
to death. 

It is now known that Gen. Lucio 


Villa’s 
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GUARDING THE CITY—FRENCH AIRSHIPS PATROLLING ABOVE PARIS 
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THE WEARY WAY TO BATTLE 


Austrians advancing to Siljak, Serbia, after a roadside skirmish with Serb outposts, The Austrian dead are left in the snow, for the regiment cannot 


Blanco was shot, by Villa’s order, at 
Aguascalientes in January. Blanco, a 
cavalry commander, whom some 
called the Phil Sheridan of the revo- 
lution, was Minister of the Interior 
under Gutierrez, whom he accompa- 
nied when the latter fled from the 
capital. Villa found him guilty of 
treason. It was reported last week 
that Gutierrez, who recently sent an 
envoy to Washington, had been killed 
near San Luis Potosi. 


The United States 
submarine “F - 4,” 
carrying a crew of 
twenty-one men and commanded by 
Lieutenant Alfred L. Ede, was sub- 
merged while engaged-in target prac- 
tise on the 25th, two miles from the 
harbor of Honolulu. As she did not 
rise again, attempts were made to 
bring her up by grappling hooks. She 
was found at a depth of 300 feet. On 
the 27th, after the grappling chains 
had been placed, and the vessel had 
been lifted fifty feet, they slipt and 
she fell back. Efforts to raise her 
were renewed, but all hope of saving 
the lives of the men on board was 
given. up. 

The. submarine had all the known 
devices for safeguarding the men. As 
no signals came from her on the first 
day, it is thought that she struck a 
rock and that those on board were 
drowned. She could remain sub- 
merged for twenty-four hours, when 
in good condition, without incon- 
venience to her crew. This is the 
first accident of the kind in the his- 
tory of American submarines. But 
the rest of the world has been so for- 
tunate, as there have been sixteen 
similar disasters in the submarine 
fleets of other countries, with the loss 
of 225. lives. 


An American 
Submarine Lost 


stop to bury them 


After Carranza had 
opened the port of Pro- 
greso, in Yucatan, in 
response to the demand of our Gov- 
ernment, it was decided at Washing- 
ton that ships of the navy should be 
used in procuring the sisal which is 
needed for the manufacture of bind- 
ing twine. The battleship “Georgia” 
was sent to Progreso, and she car- 
ried $625,000 contributed by our 
manufacturers. This was to be paid 
to the Yucatan Governniént, upon de- 
livery of the 


The Sisal of 
Yucatan 


with sisal for the International Har- 
vester Company. To hasten the ship- 
ment of this product the naval col- 
lier “Brutus” was made a carrier of 
freight, and on the 27th she started 
for the north with a cargo of the 
sisal, or hemp. It is expected that 
the wants of our grain growers will 
be supplied. This is of vital interest 
to every one, for there is the most 
direct possible connection between 
the farmer’s supply of binding twine 
and the country’s loaf of bread. 





sisal, 200,000 
bales of which 
were ready to 
be sold. But 
Carranza con- 
trolled the port 
and had taken 
possession of 
the Yucatan 
railroads. 
Therefore it 
was foreseen 
that the money 
would fall into 
his hands. He 
had already 
sought to in- 
crease his Gov- 
ernment’s rev- | 
enues by treb- . 4? 
ling the tax on 
sisal. 

There was 
fighting in 
some parts of 
Yucatan, but 
Progreso was 
temporarily at 
at peace. At the 
end of last 








week three 
ships were 
loading there 


New York Evening Sun 


ITALY’S DESCENT INTO THE SEVENTH CIRCLE 
(See editorial, ““The Infernal Trentino,” on another page) 











KITCHENER’S ARMY IN THE MAKING 


WRITTEN BY AUTHORITY OF LORD KITCHENER 
BY HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


the proprietress is mothering four 

kilted Highlanders, subalterns of 
a new battalion of an historic regi- 
ment, who have tramped from miry 
Bramshott Camp in quest of bath 
and refreshment. From the sitting- 
room, commandeered for officers, 
come the strains of “Who Paid the 
Rent for Mrs. Rip Van Winkle?” 
mechanically rendered. In the up- 
stairs sitting-room the bride of the 
day before is being told by her young 
husband, a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, that by telegraph he has been 
ordered to rejoin his ship at Ports- 
mouth, which means that their war- 
time honeymoon is to be cut from 
ninety-six to seventy-two hours. Out- 
side, the regimental fife-and-drum 
corps, blatant rather than melodious 
artists, are wholeheartedly interpret- 
ing “John Brown’s Body.” Before the 
Town Hall, now the guard-room, a 
sentry is doing a lion-in-a-cage act, 
but with soldierly angularity. At the 
corner shop, where not long since one 
of the local butchers had to sell out 
his fixtures, and which is now the 
adjutant’s office, red-coated young 
men are lined up to receive 


I: the hall of the White Horse Inn 








This article, based on personal ob- 
servation and prepared with the aid 
of letters of introduction furnished 
by Lord Kitchener, is the second 
that Mr. Needham has written for 
The Independent on England’s 
share in the Great War. To the 
issue of January 11 he contributed 
a vivid sketch of an English air- 
raid, under the title “The Zeppelin 
That Never Flew.”—THE EDITOR. 




















that the war would begin in May. 
Certainly the second and greater 
stage of the mighty struggle, so 
far as the French and British 
fighting line is concerned, will be- 
gin in April or May—that is to say, 
when the first million of Kitch- 
ener’s Army takes the field. And 
upon this army will depend, in very 
large measure, whether the war is to 
be short or long, whether victory is 
to rest with the Allies or the strug- 
gle is to remain as at present, a 
stalemate or draw. Kitchener’s Army 
is a mighty important factor. 

In raising this army the War Of- 
fice has had to rely so far on volun- 


tary service. For years a fight for 
and against conscription has been go- 
ing on in Great Britain. The Con- 
servatives, with the late Lord Rob- 
erts as their great advocate, have 
urged what they called National 
Service; the Liberals and the Labor 
Party have held out against any form 
of conscription—and are still hold- 
ing out. There is now a truce of par- 
ties: no controversial questions are 
allowed, by mutual consent, te come 
before the House of Commons. But 
were the question of conscription to 
be raised, this truce in all probability 
would be broken. 

By announcement of the War Of- 
fice in September “several additions 
to the army will be known as” the 
First New Army, Second New 
Army, Third New Army and 
Fourth New Army, each to con- 
sist of six divisions, and army 
troops (battalions which protect the 
lines of communication). Here, then, 
are half a million men—additional 
troops, reinforcements. We also know 
that the Prime Minister has signified 
that an army of 3,000,000, all told, 
must be provided for by Parliament. 
We know, further, that 





their weekly army pay at 
the rate of a “bob” a day. 
Everywhere are soldiers— 


at least, soldiers in the 
making. 

At six every morning 
save Sunday a bugler who 
is learning to “bugle” 
wakes us up—not once, but 
four times! For réveillé 
must be sounded in every 
nook in the neighborhood 
to rouse the most persist- 
ent sleeper of the eighty- 
five houses in which the 
battalion is “billeted” or 
boarded. We have about . 
1500 of the New Army 
right in our midst. Within 
a radius of fifteen miles of 
Haslemere a quarter-mil- 
lion of the New Army are 
fortifying themselves to 
fight the Germans. Increase 
the radius to fifty miles 
and the circle will envelop 
a million, at least, of 
Kitchener’s Army. 

According to a_ story 
printed in the London pa- 
pers, Earl Kitchener, who 
is the War Lord of Great 
Britain, was asked by some 
one when the war would 
end. He was said to have 





something over a quarter 
of a million have signified 
their willingness to answer 
the call of King and country 
the moment they are need- 
ed. But of the precise num- 
ber of enlistments the War 
Office very wisely keeps its 
own ¢cunsel. This is inform- 
ation which Germany would 
like to have. From what I 
can learn, well over a mil- 
lion men—probably a mil- 
lion and a half—in the first 
half year of the war were 
raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment for _ Kitchener’s 
Army. In addition, about 
400,000, forming new bat- 
talions, were added to the 
Territorials (comparable 
to our National Guard). 
Certainly men have come 
forward voluntarily in as 
great numbers as could be 
provided with shelter, food 
and warm clothing, and 
could be drilled. As it looks 
at this writing Britain will 
raise all the fighting men 
necessary without having 
recourse to conscription. I 
make this statement, not 
only because of the confi- 
dence in the voluntary sys- 








replied that he didn’t know 
when it would end—but 
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A recruiting poster with the portrait of Lord Roberts—the 


APPEALING TO HERO WORSHIP 


loved of Tommy Atkins 


“Bobs” well- 


tem exprest to me by Cab- 
inet Ministers, but based 
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Paul Thompson 
MAKES THE. RECRUIT A NEW MAN 


upon talks I have had with leaders of 
the Opposition, who desire to see 
conscription, perhaps by a softer 
name, come out of the war. 
Personally, I was very much dis- 
appointed with the results of British 
recruiting in the early days of the 
war. It took three weeks to raise one 
hundred thousand men. Insularity 
due to a safeguarding moat—other- 
wise the English Channel—and ab- 
solute confidence in the “sure shield” 
of the Great Fleet, made Englanders 
a bit too complacent. They were a 
nation half asleep. They woke up on 
a Sunday in August, when many of 
them were seeking pleasure and rec- 
reation, giving little thought of war. 
The London Times, sometimes re- 
garded as the most reliable news- 
paper in the world, published a story 
from a correspondent in France the 
burden of which was that the British 
arms had not only been defeated but 
routed! Remnants of what once had 
been great regiments, the correspond- 
ent wrote, were staggering into little 
towns in France, telling one and all 
a story of complete disaster. This 
was printed in a special Sunday edi- 
tion, and as no other papers issued 
“specials,” the report went undenied 
until Monday. The report galvanized 
the youth of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland into activity—they 
began to seek out the nearest re- 
cruiting station and enlist. Since then 
members of the Cabinet, aided by 
leaders of the Opposition and of the 


EXERCIZE, ENFORCED AND VOLUNTARY, 


Labor and Nationalist parties, have 
eloquently asked for volunteers. The 
War Office has advertised for re- 
cruits, and advertised very ef- 
fectively. 

In August and September, indeed 
well into October, most of the volun- 
teers were under canvas. I visited 
Frensham Ponds, where about 20,000 
raw recruits were in training. And 
this is a good place to call attention 
to one great point about the New 
Army, wherein it conforms to the 
best traditions of the British mili- 
tary. I mean the notable cleanliness 
of the men. It was a chill autumn 
day when I visited Frensham, but 
immediately the day’s drill was over 
hundreds upon hundreds of men 
made a rush for the ponds. A sur- 
prizingly large number got down to 
nature’s uniform and dove in; all the 
others stripped to the waist; lath- 
ered, and scrubbed head, face and 
body, not forgetting to brush their 
teeth. Since then I have seen thou- 
sands of Kitchener’s Army. I have 
observed them after a long route 
march in the mud. They were dirty 
—if you take the adjective as a de- 
rivative of dirt—but. not grimy, nev- 
er grubby. And every man shaved! 
That is a sine qua non every day of 
service in the British Army, unless 
fighting interferes. No other excuse 
is tolerated. 

Next to cleanliness comes physical 
fitness. The gymnasium instructor is 
as important in the scheme of mili- 














tary things as the drill sergeant or 
the musketry instructor. Swedish 
drill in the open—that is as neces- 
sary to the Kitchener Army recruit 
as rope-skipping is to the boxer 
training for a hard bout. 

‘The Army Orders prescribe three- 
quarters of an hour of physical drill 
the first and second days of recruit 
training, and then on during the ten 
weeks of preparation an hour a day, 
every day except Sunday. By this 
time, with the other strenuous exer- 
eize of drilling and marching, the 
recruit finds himself a new man. 
Some one said to me, and very truly, 
that if the war could end now, Brit- 
ain would be a great gainer, if for 
no other reason thru the physical re- 
generation of very many of her 
youth. 

As provided in the Army Orders, 
squad drill occupies five weeks, after 
which the men drill in platoons. Mus- 
ketry begins the first week—and 
never ends; route-marching the 
fourth week and continues. -Then 
there is extended order drill, night 
work, outposts, entrenching, and in 
the ninth and tenth weeks bayonet- 
fighting. During the period of recruit 
training forty-eight hours of hard, 
gruelling work—eight hours a day 
for six days a week—is required, 
with lectures in addition. 

On the completion of recruit train- 
ing begins the collective training of 
the men. As a company, the young 
soldiers are put thru a five-weeks’ 
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course of company training under its 
own officers and non-commissioned 
officers. After that follow battalion 
and brigade training. Finally, the 
division is brought together for a 
week before taking the field. 

The interesting thing about prepa- 
ration for war is that it can be so in- 
teresting! This crost my mind nu- 
merous times in the course of my 
observations at Aldershot. Here one 
sees every variety of war game in 
progress, every stage of the training 
and schooling of soldiers. In front 
of the General Staff Headquarters 
were the raw recruit and the man 
about ready for company drill. The 
raw recruit was in citizen’s clothes. 
He wore a soft hat, a bowler (derby) 
or a golf cap. He was either neatly 
drest, warmly clothed, but out of 
fashion, or somewhat seedy in ap- 
pearance. Either quick to learn, or 
slow to acquire the primary elements 
of soldiering. But he was alert, eager 
—not one going thru it merely to get 
done with it! And what he had to 
learn at first was far from an ex- 
citing pastime. 

“Attention!”—which meant heels 
together and in line. Feet turned out 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Knees straight. Body erect and car- 
ried evenly over thighs. Shoulders 
level and square to the front. Chest 
in its natural position—no pouter- 
pigeon-ing. Arms hanging easily, as 
straight ag their natural bend will 
allow; thumbs immediately behind 
seams of trousers. Hands partially 
closed, and backs of fingers touching 
thumbs lightly, thumb close to fore- 
finger. Head balanced evenly on neck, 
and eyes looking straight to the 
front, on their own level. 

It doesn’t sound difficult, but try it! 

Drill, so opined a sergeant-instruc- 
tor, is intended to make men “nippy,” 
and they should never allow them- 
selves to go to sleep over it, or wan- 
der thru the various formations. 
Keen men drill better than “slackers” 





of course, but, other things being 
equal, the quality of the drill depends 
on the way in which commands. are 
given. “Indistinct and slovenly com- 
mands,” says Infantry Training, “be- 
get slovenly movements and must be 
avoided.” Much depends on the “bite” 
the instructor puts into his com- 
mand. 

Trust the non-commissioned officer 
for that. Wellington described the 
British non-commissioned officer as 
the “backbone of the army.” He is 
certainly the “live wire” of the New 
Army. Britain has canvassed the 
British Isles for non-coms, retired 
into civil life, and has induced many 
of these efficient patriots to lend a 
hand in the making of Kitchener’s 
Army. Until the volunteers pass the 
stage of recruit training and-take up 
company drill, the non-com. is the 
whole show. Watch him in squad or 
platoon drill and your admiration 
grows. With his swagger-stick he is 
like the léader of an orchestra re- 
hearsing his men in “God Save the 
King.” He orders “Form—Fours— 
March!” The recruits get under way 
and the man with the baton supplies 
the fife and drums with “Left... 
Left... Left... Right... Left!” 
And dissatisfied with the high-step- 
ping qualities of the squad, he 
growls: “Pick ’em up! Pick ’em up!” 

After Right Wheel, then Left 
Wheel, the recruits are brought to 
Attention in two supposedly straight 
lines. But instead of being straight 
the lines sag in the middle. The non- 
com. deserts the manual and speaks 
from the shoulder: “Look; you! in 
the center—you’re all over the bloom- 
in’ shop!” There is a faint smile on 
some of the faces at “shop”—whence 
these recruits came! 

Two things above all else imprest 
me about squad and platoon drill. 
The first was the clear indication that 
the men were eager to learn—that 
they weren’t going thru the motions 
to get the drill over. The second was 


a degree of wonder that they could 
throw so much zest into it without 
music. In front of headquarters there 
was precisely one drum! And the 
drummer used only one stick! By his 
side on a chair was one of those tick- 
tocking metronomes, which gave him 
the time, and he was transmitting 
the correct step to an awkward 
squad. Otherwise, in a long day at 
Aldershot I heard just two sets of 
bagpipes—the Scotch will have their 
pipes, "tis said—but not a band of 
music. The reason? Bandsmen of the 
British Army are stretcher-bearers 
in war time, so the army bandsmen 
are at the front ministering to the 
wounded. 

In June, on the King’s birthday, at 
the gorgeous spectacle, “The Troop- 
ing of the Colors” at the Horse 
Guards’ Parade, there was martial 
music—music by combined bands 
without cessation. But after war be- 
gan there was no music at the Horse 
Guards’ Parade, altho here is one of 
the principal recruiting centers. The 
windows of the Prime Minister’s 
residence look out upon the parade, 
and Mrs. Asquith, realizing and feel- 
ing the lack of martial music, saw 
to it that a band was provided. Now 
there is a movement to supply bands- 
men and music to the New Army. 
Rudyard Kipling is the‘honorary re- 
cruiting sergeant. 

Longmoor is another of England’s 
permanent military camps. I jour- 
neyed there to learn something of 
musketry practise, having heard that 
Kitchener’s Army was showing up 
remarkably well. Great Britain’s 
Army, heretofore, being small in 
comparison with Continental armies, 
had to be good. The military authori- 
ties of Great Britain have devoted 
themselves to the production of rifle 
shots who can make at least three 
hits to the enemy’s two. In the first 
instance the recruit is taught accu- 
rate aiming to a standard scarcely 
known on the Continent. He is ex- 

















“LOOK, YOU! IN THE CENTER—YOU’RE ALL OVER THE BLOOMING SHOP!” 
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open at 100 yards. 
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ENUST TO-DAY 


This was the 
game: 

The “bull,” as 
they call the 
black center, is 
eight inches in 
diameter. Then 

. comes an outer 
circle of twelve 
inches, and then 
one of sixteen 
inches in diame- 
ter. The recruit 
aims at “six 
o’clock—that is, 

at what would be 
the numeral 6 if 
the __ bull’s- eye 
were a clock face. 
He has five shots 
in succession, and 
his problem is to 
get all of the 
shots within the 
sixteen-inch cir- 
cle, at least, and, 
most important, 
to cluster these 
shots . within as 
small a space as 











THE BRITISH SLOGAN 


pected to put every shot into an 
eight-inch ring at 100 yards. The 
Territorials, even, have a qualifying 
standard of eighty per cent of shots 
in a twelve-inch ring, whereas in 
France a recruit is passed into his 
company if he can put fifty per cent 
of his shots in an eighteen-inch ring 
at that range. 

The day I visited Longmoor a lot 
of recruits were shooting on the 
range for the first time in their lives. 
They had been taught to handle and 
sight their rifles. On a miniature 
range they had reached the required 
standard at twenty-five yards with a 
small-bore cartridge. Now they were 
to show what they could do in the 


possible—say, five 

shots within a 
sixteen-inch circle and then clus- 
tered within an eight-inch inner cir- 
cle. It is not essential, at this first 
trial, to plug the bull’s-eye; for 
if the recruit can cluster his shots 


in an eight-inch circle, provided this . 


inner imaginary ring lies within the 
sixteen-inch circle, then it is merely 
a question of correcting his aim and 
perhaps altering the sights of his 
rifle, to enable him to plunk all of his 
five shots into the “bull.” 

To report: Accompanied by the 
musketry staff officer, I entered the 
concrete butts. Above my head I 
could see the paper targets, thru 
which the rifle balls sped to the 
earth embankment beyond. I could 


walk along and watch the scores in 
the making. And what I witnessed 
was amazing. 

First, it was the uncommon excep- 
tion when shots went wide of the six- 
teen-inch circle. Second, it was usual 
for the recruit’s five shots to be clus- 
tered ‘in an imaginary twelve-inch 
circle (within the sixteen-inch of 
course). Third, it was most surpriz- 
ing to see the number of the men 
who, shooting on the open range and 
at 100 yards for the first time, clus- 
tered their five shots in an eight-inch 
circle. 

My belief is that the rifle-shooting 
of Kitchener’s Army is destined to 
be especially deadly. If the Germans 
were astonished at Mons—as they 
were—by the accurate rapid-fire of 
the British, delivered in sudden pow- 
erful bursts, they are certain to be 
dismayed at the rifle-fire of the New 
Army. As man-killers Kitchener’s 
volunteers will hold their own with 
the dogged sharpshooting Regulars. 

Having talked with friendly offi- 
cers at the War Office and at General 
Staff Headquarters, Aldershot, I con- 
clude that the two qualities the de- 
velopment of which is sought in the 
making of the New Army are physi- 
cal fitness and tenacity. When men 
accustomed to the creature comforts 
of life, if not to its luxuries, can 
undergo the trials of the wettest and 
muddiest December in half a cen- 
tury, sleeping in damp huts, with 
clothes never dry, and not complain, 
but enter into each day’s severe train- 
ing as if it were rare sport, such men 
have in them the roots of tenacity. 
And when, after a morning’s route- 
marching of fifteen miles, burdened 
with sixty-one pounds of equipment, 
these men enthusiastically compete 
in a cross-country run, thru slush and 
mud, of seven miles, every man, 
whether commissioned officer or pri- 
vate, finishing strong, they must in- 
deed be physically fit. All this can be 
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THE ALDERSHOT CHAMPIONSHIPS AT CROSS COUNTRY—PROVING THAT 880 MEN ARE FIT 
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said of Kitchener’s Army—and then 
one has not begun to, characterize its 
remarkablke spirit, 

My friend.the Major, whose home 
is two miles out of town and who 
habitually made the round trip three 
times daily, geve me my first lesson 
in British spirit. Five years -he had 
been on the retired list, and his one 
regret appeared to be that retirement 
had come before he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
never missed playing with the Hasle- 
mere cricket team and was accounted 
one of its best batsmen. Well, the day 
war broke the Major wrote to the 
War Office, offering his services to 
King and country. Politely the War 
Office placed his name on the waiting 
list, nothing more. Again he wrote, 
begging for a chance. Unappeasingly 
the War Office offered to make him 
an honorary recruiting officer. The 
Major declined, not without some 
show of righteous indignation. Pri- 
vately he growled: “If my services 
are worth anything—and I’ve seen 
eight campaigns—they are worth 
paying for.” He didn’t stop with 


growling, either. Another broadside 
he directed at the War Office. This 
consisted of a recital of his activities 
since retirement, a newspaper sum- 
mary of his cricket record, a certifi- 
cate of health and physical fitness 
from a physician, and a more earnest 
plea to be returned to the active list. 
The Major’s request was granted and 
he was assigned, at his old rank, to 
a raw battalion of the New Army. 
Now a lieutenant-colonel, he is in 
command. If denied the right to take 
the field on the Continent he will raise 
a howl that will resound along White- 
hall from Trafalgar Square to the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Then there is the case of the so- 
licitor who, before the war, was con- 
tent with a growing practise and 
never gave a thought to taking up 
arms. Five months later and, his face 
browned and hardened by wind and 
weather, in the mud-stained khaki of 
an ordinary Tommy, he meets a par- 
ticularly smart-looking lieutenant— 
and neglects to salute according to 
regulations. Follows this explanation 
from the new-made Tommy: 


“Look here, old chap, I’m fed up 
with saluting officers. I seem to have 
met most of the commissioned. ranks 
of His Majesty’s forces in the last 
half-hour. Of course, you can make 
a fuss if you like, but: after this show 
is over I’ll never send you another 
brief if you do.” 

Explanation? The officer was an 
old university friend who had gone 
to the Bar. Having fought thru the 
South African “picnic” (as now 
called), he was given a commission 
for the world war. In peace time he 
had been favored with many a, re- 
munerative brief from the solicitor 
—the Tommy who now good-natured- 
ly “groused” about saluting. One of 
the many illustrations of the topsy- 
turvy jumbling of former relation- 
ships—one of the delicious. incidents 
characterizing Field Marshal Ear) 
Kitchener’s democratic army. 

In Kitchener’s Army caste, class 
and mass are. tumbled helter-skelter 
into the melting-pot. The result is 
that man is made master and master 
made man. . 

Haslemere, England 


YOUR COUNTRY’S CALL 


By an Australian Mother 


On sending her boy of nineteen into training for the Great War 


That prize you wrung from life, with pain and tears, 


‘. Mother, your country claims. 
Be silent. 


Joyed in your sacrifice, that he might grow. 
That thing of pride, your son. 


It is not yours. 


Yes, I know you bartered health, 
All maiden’s vanity, all woman’s wealth, 
Wove in one strand each asset you have won, 
Laid at the feet of God, and bought—your son, 
Deeming yourself made.rith.. To build him fair, 
Then toiled and anguished, selfless, in his. care, 


Now he must go: 


With all those hopes, that help to make his worth, 
Crowned with your highest self, he must go forth. 


Where? Why? Don’t think. Just smother up the pain. 
Give him up quickly, for his country’s gain. 

Give, give those strong young limbs, those merry smiles, 
That vorce that thrills you, all those, tender wiles 
With which he wins you, and delights you so. 
Tradition calls him, and his country’s wo. 

Give him up proudly. You have done your share. 
There may be recompense—somewhere. 


Shirley, Queensland, Australia 
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A SOLDIDR DIPLOMAT 
KNOWS HOW TO WIN VICTORIES WITHOUT FIGHTING. 
OUT AND TALKING THINGS OVER 


ue R GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT, CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, 
HAS JUST PUT AN END TO AN UPRISING AMONG THE PIUTE INDIANS IN UTAH BY THE SIMPLE PROCESS OF GOING 
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TO FIGHT TOO CLOSE TO THE AMERICAN BORDER. HE IS PROBABLY NONE THE WORSE DIPLOMAT FOR BEING A THORO SOLDIER 
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’ E history of the Panama 
Canal really begins with 
™ Christopher Columbus. Co- 
lumbus was not seeking for a new 
world when he crost the Atlantic; 
he was looking for a new route 
to eastern Asia which should be 
entirely by water. In fact, Colum- 
bus skirted along the coast of Pan- 
ama on his fourth voyage to Amer- 
ica, altho it was left for the Spanish 
explorer Balboa to cross the isthmus. 
Even after it was‘ generally known 
in. Europe. that. the lands which 
Columbus had discovered: were no 
part of Asia but.a great barrier of 
land between the Atlanti¢ and the 
Pacific Oceans, explorers searched 
the coast from the Arctic Océan to 
the southern tip of South America 
for a waterway. Hudson sailed far 
up the great river which bears his 
name today, hoping that it might 
turn out to. be the “Northwest-Pas- 
sage” for which all the nations of 
western Europe were looking. But 
nowhere from the Straits of Magel- 
lan in the far south to the ice-choked 
seas north of Canada could an open- 
ing for commerce be found. All mer- 
chants trading with China, Japan or 
India had to send their goods thou- 
sands of miles out of their way 
around Africa or South America or 
else unship them, send them by land 
and then load them again onto ships. 
There were no railroads in those 
days and the Suez Canal which now 
joins the Mediterranean Sea with the 
Red Sea had not yet been dug. It is 
small wonder that many persons 
spoke .of cutting a waterway from 
ocean to ocean themselves since Na- 
ture forgot to supply one. 

If you look at a map of all Amer- 
ica you will see several places where 
the two great oceans come so closely 
together that a canal could be dug 
to connect them. Alexander von 
Humboldt, the German scientist, 
mentioned nine possible routes. Some 
ofthese possible canals would have 
cost far too much for the advan- 
tages to be gained from them; but 
at least two routes, one by way of 
Lake Nicaragua and one by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama, were of 
practical value. The first of these two 
routes was in the territory of the 
Republic of Nicaragua, the second in 
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that of the Republic of Colombia. 
Both of these nations were small, 
very poor and suffered from constant 
revolution. Neither, therefore, was 
in a position to build a canal. No 
European government could build 
one for its own advantage because 
the United States would have consid- 
ered it a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine for a foreign power to seize 
American land; even enough for a 
canal strip. There were: three other 
ways in which the Canal might be 
built: by the United States Govern- 
ment, by a private American com- 
pany, or by a private company and 
controlled by no nation. We have 
built the Canal by the first: method, 
but we could not do this so long as 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with 
Great Britain was in force. 

In 1846 the United States got the 
right to build a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Panama and to control 
and protect it. We tried to make a 
treaty of the same sort with Nica- 
ragua which would allow us to build 
a line of transit, railroad or canal, 
across the country. But, while Nica- 
ragua was. willing, Great - Britain 
objected most strongly. The British 
had a claim, dating: back to the days 


when Spain owned all» of Central 
America, to “protect” a tribe of In- 
dians on the coast of ‘Nicaragua, 
known as the Mosquito Indians. This 
strip of land, the “Mosquito coast,” 
which was under the power of the 
British Empire, lay right across the 
path of the proposed canal. The Brit- 
ish were not willing to let a purely 
American railroad or canal cross ter- 
ritory they controlled, and the United 
States was not willing to go to 
war about the matter. So the British 
minister to Washington, Sir. Henry 
Bulwer, and the American Secretary 
of State, Mr. Clayton, arranged a 
treaty in 1850 to settle once for all 
the relations of the United States 
and of Great Britain “in Central 
America. This treaty provided that 
neither country should own or con- 
trol any part. of Central America; 
that neither country. should control 
the Nicaragua route or any other 
that might be used; that both coun- 
tries should support any private 
company which was able to dig a 
canal. This treaty was very popular 
at the time because, it averted the 
war with England that would proba- 
bly have come had we insisted upon 
enforcing our agreement with Nica- 
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SOME CANALS THAT WERE NEVER BUILT 


This map, from Johnson's Four Centuries of the Panama Canal, shows all of the routes for an 
interoceanic passage which were advocated during the nineteenth century. The choice finally nar- 


rowed down to the Nicaragua and Panama, and both Co 
It decided in favor of the latter. The Tehuantepec route 


divided on the question when Mr. 


mgress and the consulting board were 


is now vtilized by the British Interoceanic Railroad. Colombia recently refused an offer of many 
millions from the United States for the Atrato route. Nicaragua in 1849 ceded to the United States 
the exclusive right to construct a canal across the Isthmus of Nicaragua, but the occupation of 
Fonseca Bay by a British fleet put a stop to the project and led to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
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ragua, because it seemed to check 
the growth of British possessions 
which had been carried on under the 
name of “protecting” the Mosquito 
Indians, and because it was believed 
that some private company would 
take advantage of the terms of the 


treaty to dig the long Wished for ° 


canal. 


But as seolilines turned ott, the, 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty became one of ** 


the most unpopular agreements that 
our Government ever made. In the 


first place, the British insisted that : 


they had a right to keep all of the 


land they owned when the treaty was. 


made; including, of course, the Mos- 
quito coast. Then, the terms of the 
treaty made it impossible for the 
United States to begin a canal on its 
own account, not only at Nicaragua 
but anywhere else. And yet, as the 
nation grew and the Pacific coast be- 
came settled, Americans were less 
and less willing to see any waterway 
between the oceans which was not 
under their control. This meant that 
the United States would rather wait 
for many years in the hope of get- 
ting an American canal at last than 
to have a canal built at once under 
European ownership or control. The 
United States Government demanded 
that a new treaty be made on the 
ground that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty applied only to the special 
plans on foot at the time the treaty 
was made. Great Britain replied that 
the treaty had no time limit and cer- 
tainly could not be ended merely be- 
cause the United States was not sat- 
isfied with its terms. 

The French engineer De Lesseps, 
who had become famous for con- 
structing the Suez Canal, took ad- 
vantage of the deadlock at Nica- 
ragua to start a company for work 
at Panama. This was a private con- 
cern, but most of those who held 
stock in it were Frenchmen, and 
France hoped much.from the under- 
taking. A great deal of digging was 
done but at a cost several times as 


‘ great as De Lesseps had hoped it 


would be. Vast sums were wasted or 
misspent, the laborers died by thou- 
sands and in 1888 the company went 
into bankruptcy. It must be remem- 
bered, when we compare our success 
with the French failure, that we had 
two great advantages at Panama 


that they did not. We know that mos- * 


quitoes are the cause of malaria and 
yellow fever and so we have been 
able to keep the workmen healthy by 
killing the insects. When the De Les- 
seps company worked on the canal 
no one knew the causes of the fevers 
that made it so difficult for white 
men to work in the tropics. Our 
other great advantage was in having 
political control over the canal route, 
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whereas the French were subject to 
the government of Colombia. 

While work was still going on at 
Panama, a private American com- 
pany started work at Nicaragua, but 
it failed in the panic of 1893 and 
nothing more was done on that 
route. The United States was willing 
to continue work at Nicaragua or 
buy out the rights of the company 
at Panama, but it could do neither 
so long as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
stood in the way. Great Britain 
consented at last to end the dead- 
lock and permit the United States 
to construct, operate and regulate 
a canal. John Hay, President Mc- 
Kinley’s great Secretary of State, 
and the British Ambassador, Lord 
Pauncefote, made a treaty which 
provided for an American canal 
but did not allow the United 
States to fortify it or close it in 
time of war. The Senate objected to 
this, and another treaty, made in 
1901, gave the United States prac- 
tically a free hand in managing and 
protecting the canal. One clause pro- 
vided that toll rates should be equal 
to the ships of every country. This 
treaty made it possible for us to go 
ahead and dig a canal, but it left 
open the question of route. At first 
Nicaragua was favored, but the Pan- 
ama Canal Company offered to sell 
its rights to the United States for 
forty million dollars and it was de- 
cided to try the Panama route. But 
the Republic of Colombia was badly 


.in need of money at the time and de- 


manded more and more money for 
permission to make use of Colom- 
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Isthmian Canal may also be recommended. 
For a shorter account the student may 
read W. A. Dunning’s The British Empire 
and the United States, pages 154-65 ; 330-32. 
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bian territory. The owners of the 
private company were much afraid 
that their contract to build the canal 
would come to an end before Colom- 
bia would come to terms and all their 
property become worthless, or else 
American Government 
would turn to the Nicaragua route 
in the hope of a cheaper cost. Sud- 
denly the problem was solved by a 
revolution in the state of Panama, 
where revolutions were no new 
thing, for the American consuls re- 
ported fifty-three outbreaks in fifty- 
seven years. The state of Panama 
declared itself an independent na- 
tion and was almost at once recog- 
nized by the United States. We then 
bought from the Republic of Pan- 
ama for ten million dollars the right 
to control a strip of land ten miles 
wide across the country and within 
it to construct a canal. Here we have 
been at work ever since, and our suc- . 
cess is due in equal measure to the 
engineers under Colonel Goethals 
who solved the material difficulties 
which barred the way to trade for 
the centuries since the Spanish ad- 
venturer Balboa first saw the Pacific 
from’ the hills of Panama; to the 
medical men under Colonel Gorgas 
who solved the difficulties of dirt and 
disease and tropical climate which 
had wrecked the French attempt; to 
the wisdom of the statesmen, British 
and American, who solved the diplo- 
matie difficulties which had barred 
us ever since 1850 from digging a 
purely American canal. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, like 
all treaties, could be read in more 
than one way. President Taft and a 
large section of the American people 
in all parties thought that it was no 
“discrimination” against British or 
any other shipping to exempt our 
coastwise shipping from paying tolls 
because our coastwise trade was car- 
ried by American ships and so did 
not compete with foreign steamship 
lines. The British insisted that this 
was a very strange way of reading 
the plain words of the treaty, which 
would certainly have been a poor 
bargain for England if it meant that 
a ship going from Boston to San 
Francisco could pass thru the Pan- 
ama Canal free of charge while a 
British ship going from Jamaica to 
Vancouver would have to pay tolls. 
President Wilson rightly regarded 
our friendship with Great Britain as. 
more important than an extreme in- 
sistence upon American “rights” 
which might turn out not to be 
rights at all. A crown of honor was 
set upon a great enterprize when, on 
June 15, 1914, the President signed 
a bill repealing the special privilege 
of freedom from tolls granted to 
American coastwise ships. 

















LILLIAN GISH IN THE PHOTOPLAY OF “ENOCH ARDEN” 


“LONG LINES OF CLIFF BREAKING HAVE LEFT A CHASM; 

AND IN THE CHASM ARE FCAM AND YELLOW SANDS; 

HERE ON THIS BEACH A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 

THREE CHILDREN OF THREE HOUSES, ANNIE LEE, 

THE PRETTIEST LITTLE DAMSEL IN THE PORT, 

AND PHILIP RAY, THE MILLER’S ONLY SON, 

AND ENOCH ARDEN, A ROUGH SAILOR’S LAD, 

MADE ORPHAN BY A WINTER SHIPWRECK, PLAY’D 

AMONG THE WASTE AND LUMBER OF THE SHORE.”—Enoch Arden. 














GATHERING UP THE SHELLS BY THE SEASHORE 


TWO SCENES FROM TENNYSON’S “ENOCH ARDEN” AS DRAMATIZED IN THE MUTUAL MASTER PICTURES, JUST RELEASED 





THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 





THE PROGRESS OF THE MOTION 
PICTURE 


A year ago this week, when we start- 
ed this department for the criticism of 
motion pictures, we exprest the opinion 
in an editorial on “The Birth of a New 
Art” that the motion picture already 
ranked with printing in the scope of its 
influence and that it possest possibili- 
ties of artistic development which would 
enable it in some respects to surpass 
painting and stage drama. Some of our 
readers were inclined to scoff at the 
mere suggestion that the new art 
could in any way rival the older. But 
during the past year the motion picture 
has developed so rapidly in beauty and 
freedom as to leave no room for doubt 
of its artistic capabilities. 

The crude test of the box office is 
alone sufficient to show that. A few 
years ago the moving-picture show was 
thought of as something to while away 
a half hour of spare time. It was a 


scientific curiosity and well worth a. 


nickel, even a dime, to see a diver jump- 
ing off a spring-board, a train rushing 
by, a fire-engine dashing forward or a 
lot of funny folk chasing a small boy. 
But this winter we have seen a line of 
people stretching from the box office 
into the street waiting for a chance to 
pay ‘one or two dollars for a modern 
photo drama, while Broadway stars in 
the theater next door were playing to 
half-empty houses at the same price. 
These crowds are not drawn by novelty 
or by scientific interest, they are not 
tricked into coming by advertising; 
they have compared the motion picture 
with the melodrama, the problem play 
or the musical comedy as an evening’s 
entertainment and prefer it. 

The reason for their preference is ob- 
vious and not unreasonable. The film 
play, compared with its rival, the stage 
play, has certain serious defects, nota- 
bly the absence of sound and color. But, 
on the other hand, it has certain com- 
pensating qualities of its own and pro- 
ducers are very wisely laying more 
stress on these instead of imitating 
what the stage can always do better. 
For instance, the film playwright can 
use all outdoors for his background in- 
stead of a painted and rumpled back- 
drop. He can change the scene oftener 
than the Elizabethan dramatist. He can 
dip into the future or the past as tho 
he were in Wells’s time-machine. He 
can use literally an army of supernu- 
meraries in place of a dozen attendants 
with spears. He can reveal the mind of 
his characters in two ways, neither of 
them possible on the stage, first by 
bringing the actor so close that the 
spectator can read his facial expression, 
and, second, by visualizing his memo- 
ries or imaginings. He can, if he so 
desires, wreck a train, burn a house, 
sink a ship or blow up a fort, since he 


does not have to repeat the expense 
every night. 

It is natural that th: new art should 
tend to run to excess in those things 
which it can do best. The film artist 
is so tickled at the idea that he can por- 
tray motion that he is apt to put in 
too much motion. He keeps his actors 
on the jump and the projector makes 
it worse by turning the crank so fast 
that the characters flicker past like 
fence posts seen from a trolley car. He 
crowds in masses of people in meaning- 
less movement. He flashe. back and for- 
ward and all about until the spectator 
does not know “where he is at.” He em- 
ploys a sensational catastrophe as a 
substitute for a logical ploi. 

But these are the inevitable extrava- 
gances of youth and are already being 
eliminated in the best éf the feature 
films. The motion picture has estab- 
lished itself and in some form or other 
will become a permanent part of the 
intellectual and esthetic life of the ‘na- 
tion. 








DRAMATIZED RACE PREJUDICE 


It is a great pity that good photo- 
graphy and fine mass action should be 
wasted and worse than wasted on such 
a theme as that of The Birth of a Na- 
tion. Mr. D. W. Griffith has surpassed 
himself as a producer and some of the 
scenes are as striking as any that have 
ever been filmed. Sherman’s march to 
the sea and Pickett’s charge at Gettys- 
burg are shown “as large as life” and 
the assassination of Lincoln is present- 
ed with a careful attention to detail 
that gives it a real historic interest. 

But all this is subordinated to the 
immoral lesson which the play is de- 
signed to teach, that the negro is 
ever a savage and must not under 
any circumstances be allowed to vote 
or to rise from a servile or subordinate 
position. The Rev. Thomas Dixon’s 
Clansman supplies the plot, but the 
filmed play is much worse than the book 
because seeing a thing is more impres- 
sive than being told about it. The gro- 
tesque excesses of the Reconstruction 
Period are made the most of and twice 
in the course of the evening the strug- 
gles of a white girl to escape from a 
black brute are presented at agonizing 
length. By an ingenious sequence of 
scenes the audience is led to applaud 
the Ku Klux Klan whenever it appears, 
even where it drives the negroes from 
the polls. Music lends insidious aid to 
emphasize the teaching of the screen, 
for the tom-tom beats from time to time 
to convince us that the colored man, well 
drest and educated tho he may be, came 
from Africa. Why is not some Asiatic 
instrument used to remind us that the 
Aryan came from the wrong side of the 
Caucasus? 

Such a play, insulting as it is to a 








large part of our population and arous- 
ing the worst sentiments in the rest, 
is, in our opinion, vastly more danger- 
ous in its influence than the obscenity 
or lessons in practical burglary which 
are now quite rightly ruled out. Still 
we do not hold with those who are try- 
ing to get it supprest by law or the 
censorship. We do not see by what 
reason the voluntary Board of Censor- 
ship required the elimination of the 
legend: “Having profited by the trade 
and having no use for slaves them- 
selves, the traders of the Seven- 
teenth Century became the Abolition- 
ists of the Nineteenth.” This is a 
monstrous perversion of history, but 
supposing it is, Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Griffith apparently believe it, and 
if so we cannot deny them the right 
to express their opinion in their own 
impressive way, aS we express ours in 
the feebler medium of cold type. Still 
more dangerous than such a play would 
be to have the American people put into 


‘the hands of any officials the power to 


decide what is good history and bad, 
and to suppress any films that they re- 
gard as likely to have an injurious in- 
fluence on public sentiment. Before long 
perhaps some reformer will write a 
scenario attacking some established in- 
stitution of the moder . world, as Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin attacked slavery and it 
would be unfortunate then to have the 
suppression of The Birth of a Nation 
to appeal to as a precedent for similar 
action. 








THE FILM KAISER 


The Biography of the Kaiser shows 
intimate views of the German Emperor 
at various public functions partly of civil 
and partly of military character. They 
give a very graphic portrayal of mili- 
tary maneuvers and show in great de- 
tail the visit of the Emperor to the 
Swiss Republic. The visit of the Em- 
reror to the Krupp factories at Essen, 
the opening of a new harbor in Frank- 
fort by the Emperor, the crossing of a 
river on a pontoon bridge constructed 
under the eyes of the Emperor, the visit 
of the Emperor and Empress to the 
‘eetures of the American Exchange Pro- 
fessors and various other similar scenes 
make up this biographic film. (Kaiser 
Film Company, New York.) 








THE FLYING MACHINE 


The building of an aeroplane from 
the putting together of.the first skel- 
eton to the insertion of the propeller 
is visualized in this picture. One is 
struck by the ease and rapidity with 
which the work is done, but it is easy to 
follow every stage of the progress and 
the interest is indeed well sustained. 
(Vero Educational Society, New York.) 
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BETALO 


This portrait by Eugene Speicher, shown at the ninetieth 
annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design at New 
York, was awarded the First Hallgarten Prize, one of three 
offered for “the best three pictures in oil colors painted in 
the United States by American citizens under thirty-five 
years of age.” The third Hallgarten Prize was taken by Mr. 
Speicher at last year’s exhibition. For the first: time the gal- 
leries are open to the public without charge for admission 
every day in the week. The officers of the Academy felt that 
the public was not so interested as it should be in contem- 
porary art and took this step toward a better state of things 
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THE SIX MONTHS SIEGE 


HOW THE FALL OF PRZEMYSL AFFECTS THE STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR 


E story of the siege of the 
fortress of Przemysl will oc- 
cupy a large and honorable 

place in the annals of both Russia 
and Austria. The Germans entered 
Liége four days after they crost the 
Belgian border and within a month 
a dozen strongholds of France and 
Flanders had fallen into their hands. 
On the eastern frontier the course 
of events has been very different. 
Nearly eight months have passed 
since the war began and the Ger- 
mans have not yet taken any one of 
the Russian fortresses. Nor have the 
Russians had any better success—up 
to now. Przemysl is the first foreign 
fortress they have captured. 

The defeat of the Austrian army 
in East Galicia the last of August 
put the Russians in possession of the 
capital of the province, Lemberg, 
since called by its Russian name of 
Lvov. The Austrians attempted to 
make a stand on the highlands behind 
Lemberg, but their rout at Rava- 
ruska to the north on September 9 
compelled them to retire behind the 
San River. Here they evidently had 
intended to make a stand, for Jaro- 
slav, the railroad town eighteen miles 
to the north of Przemysl on the San, 
was also fortified and supplied with 
ammunition and food for a siege. 
But two days after the Russians ar- 
rived at the river Jaroslav was evac- 
uated so hastily that its stores fell 
into the hands of the Russians. 

This enabled the Russians to sur- 
round Przemysl, and since Septem- 
ber 22 the city and its circle of forti- 
fications have been completely in- 
vested except for the interval be- 
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tween October 22 and November 5, 
when the siege was relieved by the 
advance of the Austro-German army 
from Cracow coincident with Hinden- 
burg’s dash for Warsaw. This gave 
the Austrians a few days during 
which they might have replenished 
the fortress with food and ammuni- 
tion and withdrawn part of the non- 
combatant population, but apparently 
they left it worse off, for part of the 
provisions were withdrawn for the 

















Underwood & Underwood 


THE DEFENDER OF PRZEMYSL 
General von Kusmanek, who held the fortress 
for six months and did not surrender until his 
last desperate appeal to his men to make a 

sortie had been followed by failure 


eUngvar 


field troops and hundreds of wound- 
ed left in the city when the Rus- 
sians came back and again shut off 
the beleaguered fortress from its 
friends, altho, owing to the twin 
miracles of modern science, it was 
in constant communication with 
them. By wireless the garrison knew 
when to make a sortie coincide with 
an advance of the expedition coming 
to their rescue, and aeroplanes car- 
ried mails and even passengers to and 
fro over the Russian lines. This pos- 
sibility of passage thru the third di- 
mension was first employed in the 
former Franco-German war when 
Gambetta escaped from besieged 
Paris in a balloon to organize an 
army in the southern provinces. 

The city of Przemysl had before 
the war nearly sixty thousand inhab- 
itants. How many of these stayed in 
during the first or second siege we 
do not know, but the garrison origin- 
ally numbered 170,000 and the food 
supply ran short two months ago. 
The garrison was reduced from full 
rations to half and finally even these 
failed and the soldiers chewed leather 
straps to assuage the craving of their 
hunger. Recently they were surprized 
at receiving an abundance of food and 
new clothing and boots, but the rea- 
son appeared a few days later when 
the commandant, General von Kus- 
manek, called upon them to make a 
sortie in mass and cut their way thru 
to freedom. His proclamation was as 
follows: 


Soldiers: For half a year we children 
of almost all nationalities of the beloved 
Fatherland have been incessantly op- 
posing the enemy. With the help of God 
and your bravery we have successfully 











The capture of the fortress of Przemysl after a siege of six months has given the R 


THE FALL OF PRZEMYSL 








of the whole of Galicia north of the Car- 


pathian highlands and east of Tarnow. They are now trying to force their way thru the mountain passes leading into Hungary. The shaded area is 
that now held by the Russians and the arrows indicate their chief points of attack 
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’ | ‘HE purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano,tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 


It is the price of the Steinway which makes 


possible its yes musical qualities, but 


you will find that the Steinway costs only a 
trifle more than many so-called “good”’ pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 











“BEGINNER’s.” 


“THE BEGINNER'S BOX” 
of Oil Colors and Materials 


_ Polished Wood Box, size 10 inches long, 6 
inches wide, 2 inches deep.—Containing ro single 
Tubes of F, W. Devoe & Co,.’s Prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors; Bottles Pale Drying Oil and Turpen- 
tine; Palette Cup, Mahogany Palette; Badger 
Blender, Palette Knife, 1 Sable and 2 Bristle 
Artists’ Brushes, Complete, $1.75. 

Other fitted BOXES at $2.00, $2.75 and up. 

We make a specialty of Outfits of materials 
for Oil, Water Color and China Painting, Pastel, 
Crayon tag Tapestry Painting, Leather 
Work, Etching, Etc. 


Catalogue on request. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
101 Fulton Street, New York 











defended the fortress against the enemy de- 
spite attacks, privations, and cold. 

You already merit the highest gratitude 
of your commander in chief and country, © 
and have won the admiration even of the 
enemy. In the beloved Fatherland thousands 
of hearts beat for you and millions wait 
with bated breath for news from you. He- 
roes, I announce to you my last summons. 
The honor.of your country demands it. I 
shall lead you to pierce with your points of 
steel the iron circle of the enemy. 

On, then, march on, ever further, unspar- 
ing in your efforts, until we rejoin the main 
army which, after a hard fight, now nears 
us. We are on the eve of a great battle, for 
the enemy will be reluctant to abandon a 
prize he has coveted so long. Know, then, 
true defenders of Przemysl, each must have 
but one thought. That is, forward, ever for- 
— Smash everything that bars your 
Pa oldiers, we have shared our last provi- 
sions. The honor of our country and our- 
selves forbids that after our glorious strug- 
gle we should fall an easy prey to the en- 
emy. Be heroic, warriors, and we shall open 
the way. 

But the wearied soldiers failed to re- 
spond to his eloquent appeal. Only the 
Twenty-third Honved Division (Hun- 
garian reservists) and part of the 
Eighty-eighth Landwehr (Austrian re- 
servists) and of the Fourth Hussars 
consented to sally forth and they were 
speedily driven back. If the Petrograd 
reports are correct in saying that the 
besieged outnumbered the besiegers, a 
determined effort on the part of the 
whole garrison to break thru the Rus- 
sian lines toward the south might have 
been successful, tho doubtless at a ter- 
rible sacrifice. But the siege had sapped 
the strength of the soldiers and nearly 
a quarter of them had suffered from 
typhoid and scurvy. Many had gone in- 
sane from strain and privation. Out of 
170,000 men 40,000 had been killed and 
20,000 or more were laid up from 
wounds and disease and suffering for 
lack of medicine. 

Last winter the Russian commander 
was asked to allow the passage of the 
half starved civilians, but he refused, 
and those who had been expelled from 
the besieged city were forced to stay, 
cold and famished, between the lines un- 
til the Austrians took pity on them and 
took them back to share what little food 
they had. If we may believe Petrograd, 
the Austrian commandant offered last 
December to surrender the fortress on 
condition that his troops be allowed to 
march out with their arms and bag- 
gage, but this was refused. 

The real captor of Przemysl was then 
the same irresistible conqueror who has 
reduced fortresses from the dawn of 
history, General Hunger. If there had 
been no failure of food, ammunition or 
courage, the garrison could apparently 
have held out for a long time yet, if 
not indefinitely. The Germans have been 
at Verdun as long as the Russians were 
at Przemysl, but without success, for 
they have not been able to get their 
lines more than three-quarters of the 
way around it. On the southwest side 
there is still an open sector and a good 
road leading to Paris by which troops 
and people and provision trains are 
passing freely every day. The Polish 
fortress of Osowiec is now being bom- 
barded by the Germans, but this, like 
Verdun, can receive reinforcements 
from the rear, so it is still untaken. 
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It was not generally expected that 
Przemys! would hold out so long as it 
has. In fact the repeated reports of its 
capture have never been received with 
incredulity. From the standpoint of 
military science it is not to be compared 
for strength to Liége, Namur, Ant- 
werp, or several of the French fort- 
resses which succumbed speedily to the 
Germans. Of its thousand heavy guns 
only two batteries were of modern 
make. It owed its strength and strategic 
importance more to nature than to art, 
for its stands in the center of Galicia 
and right on the edge of the highlands. 
This plateau, or mesa as we should call 
it in America, stretches along the 
northern slope of the Carpathians for 
three hundred miles and ranges from 
1200 to 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Thru this cuts the San on its way 
from the mountains to the Danube and 
just where the river debouches upon 
the plain Przemysl stands. The city is 
naturally down beside the river and the 
railroad station at an altitude of 690 
feet, but it is almost encircled by hills 
rising five hundred feet or more above 
it. On one of these Casimir the Great 
of Poland built a castle and the modern 
strategist exprest his approval of the 
judgment of the fourteenth century 
king by putting a fort beside its ruins. 
There were, according to descriptions 
before the war, forty-one such forts 
about Przemysl, connected by a ring 
railroad with cach other and the citadel. 
The fortifications on the eastern side of 
the river San were taken by the Rus- 
sians in September and have apparently 
been held by them ever since. Altho the 
city has long been within gunshot, the 
Russians have refrained from bombard- 
ing it and no important buildings have 
been damaged. 

The last desperate sortie was halted 
at the barbed wire entanglements of the 
Russian lines and those who survived 
the fire from the trenches returned dis- 
heartened to Przemysl. At five o’clock 
the next morning, Monday, March 22, 
loud explosions and clouds of smoke 
from the hills showed that the Austri- 
ans were blowing up their forts, maga- 
zines and guns preparatory to surren- 
der. Such few horses as had not been 
eaten during the siege were killed and 
the wireless station demolished after a 
farewell message had been sent to 
Vienna. At seven o’clock the capitula- 
tion was concluded. The Russian com- 
mander conceded generous terms; the 
officers to be paroled, no prisoners to be 
sent to Siberia, complete liberty to the 
civil population, permission to send dead 
and wounded to Austria. The garrison 
was allowed to march out of the fort- 
ress under arms and with colors flying. 
Crossing the river on a pontoon bridge 
they paraded in front of the Russian 
army and stacked their arms, where- 
upon the Russians cheered them and 
then came forward to share their ra- 
tions and blankets with their captives. 
The number surrendered was nine gen- 
erals, 93 officers of the general staff, 
2500 other officers and officials and 
117,000 men. 

This is the largest number of prison- 
ers that has been taken at any one time 








Write it on the film—at the time. 


® 
Make every negative more valuable by perma- 
nently recording at the time of exposure the all 
important date and title. It’s a simple and almost 


instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Now ready in a score of styles and sizes at prices ranging from $6.00 upwards. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for Kodak catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocHESTER, N.Y. , The Kodak City. 
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FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


“I consider The Independent one of the best sources of reliable 
information concerning current events. Its position as a 
weekly enables it to see things in a proper perspective. It 
eliminates the trivial and the transitory. It sifts out the es- 
sential incidents of the week, puts them in concise form, and 
disseminates information to its patrons before it becomes 
stale. I value it most highly not as a news gatherer, but as 
a sane interpreter of the vital movements of American life. 
As an educator, it is leading the people to understand more 
fully their social relations, to feel their obligations, and to see 
how present conditions may be improved. The material 
which it contains is essentially appropriate for the instruc- 
tion of boys and girls in respect to their civic duties and 
responsibilities.” 
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by either side. In magnitude the cap- 
ture of Przemysl may be compared with 
the great victories of 1870-71; Sedan, 
when the Germans took 102,000 French 
prisoners, or with Metz, when they took 
179,000. But its importance iv by no 
means so great as the number implies. 
With the fall of Metz and Sedan the 
French lost their emperor, their leading 
generals and their only effective armies. 
On the other hand the Austrians by the 
fall of Przemysl are no weaker than 
they have been for the last six months 
during which this force has been im- 
nured in the for’ ress. In fact as it turns 
out it might have been better policy to 
have abandoned Przemysl when _ the 
Russians first attacked it and so kept 
these 170,000 troops for active service 
in the field as well as saved the tens of 
thousands who have been sacrificed in 
the vain attempt to raise the siege. The 
troops of the garrison have simply ex- 
changed prisons and are now a burden 
upon the Russian commissary instead of 
the Austrian. en 
The gain to the Russian side consists, | | 
first, in the prestige and encouragement You must meet 
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the efforts they are now making to in- 
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Spring Gladness 
at Kighty 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTRY HOME,” “How TO 
LIVE IN THE COUNTRY” 











HAT have you got to be glad 

about at eighty? Well, in the 

first place, about life itself. I 
do not mean the mere ability to go 
thru with a process of functioning that 
passes for living. He is a big blunderer 
who has lived half my years and has 
not found out that the whole universe 
is alive and that everything in it is 
alive. The joy that wraps me around is 
something very different. It is that I 
have a share in that great deliberative 
and determinative part of life which 
some way has developed out of the busi- 
ness of mere existence; that has placed 
me in such a relation to all the rest of 
the universe that I am a God-child. 
Call it evolution, or call it creation, it 
is evidently a part of that divine-willing 
that is lifting us into higher stages of 
being. 

I am supremely happy today in this, 
then: that I can repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer without lying. How it sweeps 
the skies; how it glorifies Jesus, and 
with Him the rest of us: “Our Father 
who art in heaven.” What has one 
to grumble about if this prayer really 
belongs to him? He does not stoop un- 
der the command of ordinary laws. 

Who are you and what are you; how 
long would you like to live? Is it a real 
truth that one could endure eternity? 
Would it weigh too heavily on us, to 
meet its mighty questionings; or is 
there that in evolution which constantly 
enlarges our grip and our capacity for 
hoping and willing? I am not sure, and 
that is the best of it. Any man who has 
assurance has got to the end of every-. 
thing. I would rather live in the region 
of hope and the region of love. Incipi- 
ently these things belong to all life, but 
they are rarely developed. This is man- 
hood—to have this capacity for eternal 
foresight; as the Bible has it, “With 
his brains in his forehead.” 


LESSONS FROM BIRDS AND BEES 


I sit down among my birds, bees and 
fowls, and I find that I can waken in 
animal life around me a certain amount 
of intelligence, and not a little of the 
prophetic. I am not impatient, there- 
fore, of those who tell me that all life 
will be perpetuated. I can understand 
a little the part which the Divine One 
is taking in the world; that of Father- 
hood; making children for Himself; in- 
fusing into them a capacity for compre- 
hending the true, the beautiful and the 
good. As I get older the part assigned 
to me grows more acceptable as well as 
more comprehensible: to help God. The 
boy only hears the call; at middle age 
we respond doubtfully; in old age we 
are assured of “Him in whom we live 
and move and have our being.” 

And yet all this while, and all the 
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Power withEconomy 


Unquestionably, if all Regal owners could give 

expression -to their opinion of the dominant 
feature of Regal cars—the one outstanding 
fact would be their unlimited power. 


They* are always hungry for the hills, and at 
a touch of the throttle leap forward as only an 
engine, with surplus power, and perfect bal- 
ance can, Yet this power is secured with the 


Now, there are Three Regals, all of the same 


rugged design and construction, which has characterized 
Surely* among them is one, 


suited to your needs—and your pocket book. 


A Light “Four” 106 inch wheel base $ 650 
A Standard “Four”. . . 
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veal camp fot real boys, from nine to 

sixteen years inclusive. Our system is unusual. It not 
only gives the boy a bully good time but brings out the best 
that isin him. Eight years freedom from sickness and 
accident speaks for our individual oversight. Experienced 
staff, Resident physician. 500 acres. Main-line station. 
Our booklet will interest you. CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M A., 
Mgr., W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin's, Philadelphia, Pa 
on beautiful Na- 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS, omi Lake, 2,000 


feet above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Moun- 
tains. Midway between New York and Philadel- 
phia. Bungalows and tents on sunny bill. Exne- 
rienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing 
—all outdoor sports. Tutoring if desired. En- 
dorsed by mothers and girls. Miss Blanche Dy 
Price, 905 South 47th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP BIG PINE FAIRLEE LAKE. vt. P. 0. South 


Fairlee. Vt., R.R. Station, Ely, Vt. 
Ideal home summer camp for girls, aged twelve to sixteen years. 
All camp sports (under competent supervision), classes in art 
metal work, basketry, folk dancing, etc. Special outing trips to 
White Mountain points. All uncer personal care of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. J. Wyckoff, Norwich, Conn. Write to Norwich, Conn., for 
ill d booklet. 
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The experience of big business and little 
business with the Dictaphone 


Carries a significant message to every busi- 
ness man—especially— 


To the man who has never dictated a letter 
except to a stenographer, who writes his 
every word twice, once in shorthand and 
once on the typewriter— 


To the man whose own time is valuable 
and who knows the money value of the 
time of his typists— 


To the man who believes he is fully in- 
formed on the subject of dictation systems, 
but may be years behind the Dictaphone 


situation. 


If you want to find out how to save money, 
time and worry in handling your corre- 
spondence, just reach for your telephone, 
and call up the “Dictaphone.” We'll dem- 
onstrate the “Dictaphone” in your own 
office and your own work. If you don’t find 
“Dictaphone” in the book, write to the 


DIC TAPAVNE 


RCGISTERED 


SUITE 1421A, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere. 
Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
“Your Day’s Work’’—a book we should lixe to send you. 














Shumate razor. 


Your beard is soft pougere. 


now and any sort of 
razor may do, but 
later on you will real- 
ize the necessity of a 
regular razor. Form 
the right shaving habit 
now, 


During the entire 
vear of 1884 we made 
just 2,432 razors, Dur- 
ing 1914 our average 
daily production was 
4,691 razors. 





Shave the right way 


Use the best razor—and the best type of razor—the kind real men 
use—the cnly kind you would permit a barber to put on your face 
—the only kind that will give a close, and yet “‘smartless” shave. 


Made of the finest 6-temper steel. 
honed and stropped ready for use. 
Any time it fails to give perfect satisfaction—the 
user to be the sole judge—we will exchange it without a word. 
Sold by over 40,000 teak 


can’t supply you we will send you this No. 850 Shumate Razor 


DEALERS who do not sell Shumates should write us for particu- 
lars regarding the complete line. 


Shumate Razor Co. (Es. 7884) 619 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Full concaved, hand ground, 
There.is no risk in buying a 


ers under this guarantee. If your dealer 


Price, $1.50 











more, I am thankful for my relation to 
this little world around me, made up of 
matter, but charged with purpose. It is 
something that one may be grateful for 
every moment, if he has escaped that 
dusty education (which was all dust) ; 
and instead of a memory full of useless- 
ness, has acquired or even blundered 
into a knowledge of the life-full things 
around him. My neighbor, who parses 
Latin verbs far better than I can, 
laughs at me because I like to sit down 
among my hens, while they learn to 
jump on my knee and talk with me; in- 
quiring a little of the real meaning of 
life. What might we not learn if we 
only could live to be one hundred and 
fifty years old? That answers the ques- 
tion. If you really know what to do and 
have learned how to do it, you will 
gladly stay in the working world to 
finish up your job. 

So far, it seems to me that we have 
been putterers. We have not lived long 
enough to get a job finished. What is 
death, except it be the result of an in- 
finite number of blunders about living? 
But there is another think about it. 
You can constantly learn of Nature 
about you, and never get anywhere near 
a satisfactory conclusion. You become 
conscious of how little you know and 
how much you might know. Ah! if only 
the schools would take hold at the right 
end! I ought to have known the songs 
of the common birds at ten years of age. 
As a farmer I ought to be able to raise 
two hundred bushels of corn to the 
acre. As a preacher I ought to know 
better than to place emphasis on the 
supernatural. Let science take care of 
some of those problems. Ah, here it is! 
What I am really thankful for is that 
the whole affair is a part of eternal evo- 
lution. I wonder—or, rather, I do not 
wonder—that there was so much re- 
ligion of misery before Darwin’s day. 
It is this magnificent thought of eternal 
progress that captures life; swallows 
up the whole future, and in the one 
thought of betterment makes every- 
thing right. : 


THE GLADNESS OF FRIENDSHIP 


For friends also I am supremely glad 
today. For eighty years they have been 
going on ahead, somewhere. It is about 
the only distressing thought connected 
with human life. Only this I am sure of, 
that not one in twenty of them need to 
have gone so soon. I am vext at these 
unnecessary good-byes. But then there 
is this about it: if one lives right he 
will face that beautiful procession of 
young souls that comes toward him 
from the somewhere, dancing and trip- 
ping their way, some of them; but most 
of them making outrageous blunders, 
without his help. 

It is to my young friends that I owe 
most, and it is the capacity to win the 
younger that most pleases me. You see. 
it keeps one from ever getting out of 
touch with humanity; it keeps one from 
getting lonesome. Old age of the right 
sort does not leave you in a corner. It 
never ought to do anything of the kind. 
The boys ought to prattle around you 
and tell you their troubles. Nobody is 
ever fit to be a father who cannot fird 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What _ | 
You Should 


You can—I know you can,¥ 

because I have reduced 32,000 wo- QY 
men and have 
built up tha 
many more — scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own 
rooms, 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—If you only kne knew how well! I 
build up your vitality—at the same 
time I strengthen your heart ac- 

tion; teach you how to breathe, to 





stand, walk and relieve such ail- 
ments as 

Nervousness, Torpid 

Liver, Constipation, 

Indigestion, Etc. 

One pupil writes; “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and T have gained 
wonderfully in strength." 
Another says: ‘‘Vast May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I teel SO 
WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting book- 
let? You are welcome to it. 
It is FREE. Don't wait, you 
may forgetit. I have had a 
wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocrott 





Dept. 19. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women. 


Sex Hygiene 


Are you fully informed upon vital matters— 
the proper functions of your body and relations 
between the sexes? 

If not, the very most important part of your 
education has been neglected for, on your knowl- 
edge of self-care, depends the whole virtue of 
your existence. Unless you have such knowledge, 
you are in constant danger. Your first duty to 
yourself—to your family—to your friends—and 
to society—is to get first-hand knowledge of these 
most vital and important matters and you can 
best do this only from a complete work upon 
the subject of Sex Hygiene. Phis you find in 

r. John Harvey Kellogg’s— 


“Plain Facts 


for 
Both Sexes” 


Doctor Kellogg is a recognized leader in the 
science of ‘Preventive Medicine,” a most eminent 
surgeon and Superintendent of the great Battle 
Creek Sanitarium where, for nearly forty years, 
he has had opportunity to observe, treat and 
prescribe for thousands of patients suffering from 
irregularities of habit which might easily have 
been avoided had the sufferers been properly 
informed in early life. 

In his book, Doctor Kellogg handles the sub- 
ject of Sex Hygiene with such delicacy that not 
even the most sensitive will be offended yet—he 
puts the case so ——, that all who read may 
understand. The book contains — 800 pages, 
including many illustrations, and colored charts of 
the human body and its parts. The price of the 
book in library cloth binding is $3—in half 
leather, $4. Send your order today. You take 
no risk because, if you are not entirely satisfied 
with the book, it may be returned for prompt 
refund. Get this book and learn from it to live. 
Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
304 West Main St. Battle Creek, Michigan. 














Are you using the 


Efficiency Question Box 


in which Mr. Purinton answers ques- 
tions of health, work, business, and 
everyday life? 











out the inside of a boy’s heart. Yes, to- 
day I am most of all grateful for the 
boys and girls that are filling the world 
with questions. The multiplication table 
is an old thing, but it does not cover all 
the multiples and problems. Get a hand- 
ful of boys about you and find out. 
What are you good for if you have 
thrown away all of your experience, 
and cannot make yourself of any use 
to some one born one or two hundred 
years after yourself? 

Friendships rarely blossom for fifty 
years; what of it? They go on bearing 
fruit all the same. Kissing is in the 
flower; in the fruit is power, altho there 
may be less of sentiment. Remoteness 
is hard to bridge with memory. All the 
same I have those boy loves and brother 
loves yet; and always will have them. 
We may not touch hands again, and it 
may be that many of our visions of 
eternal cordiality may not be demon- 
strated; all the same, we have been men 
by virtue of our good will. This good 
will remains with us, in our character, 
forever. There are some, yet unborn, 
on the way to my heart. They will need 
time and thought; others will need that 
helpfulness which has been my own 
share at times along the road. This 
shifting and reshifting of the scenes is 
after all the glory of human progress. 
We do not want any one thing to re- 
main. We do not grow fruit trees for 
this year’s crop only. 


A JOYFUL RELIGION 


Have I no religion? I don’t suppose I 
have much of that religion which grew 
up all around my feet in my boyhood. 
The religion which blossoms today over 
my head and in my heart is the mag- 
nificent thought that if I will, I may 
be .almost anything that can be con- 
ceived. It is dreadful to know that any 
one can will himself into the form and 
the life of a devil; but what is it when 
you look the other way? I don’t won- 
der that the ancients divided people 
into “upward lookers” and just “com- 
mon folk.” It is this looking up, and 
seeing what we can see in and thru 
things; reading between the lines of in- 
spiration, that is what we want. No one 
can fail to make a satisfactory book 
of the Bible if he can read between the 
lines; the trouble is too much line read- 
ing. Think of anybody sitting down in 
the middle of such a world as this and 
cursing his neighbor because he does 
not believe that Eve was made of a rib. 
I don’t care whether she was or not; I 
do know that some people never get over 
being ribs. What seems to me glorious 
is that one may go up on the mountain 
top, quit business for awhile, and learn 
a direct lesson from the invisible. 

I rejoice furthermore that I can still 
talk. I feel to the fullest what Stephen- 
son said, that he would like to rise from 
the dead, only that he “might preach.” 
I would reverse the old proverb and say, 
Silence is barely silvern; but it is speech 
that is golden. The press has become 
the new pulpit. Today there are one 
hundred writers and authors to one in 
1860. The people are crying for a voice. 
The whole country has become a debat- 
ing club. It was essential to democracy; 
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what the I. C. S. can do for you. 
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IN ALL THE WORLD 
there’s no other thumb that 
can make this print. 


There may be thumbs that look 
like it — but there’s no thumb that can 
make the same impression. 


In all the world there is 
no beverage than can 
successfully imitate 





There may be beverages that are made 
to look like it — but there is no bever- 
age that can make the same delightful 
impression on your palate. 


Deltas 


Demand the genuine by full 
name—and avoid disappointment 
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E supplementary to free schools and free 


thought. At last we are getting free 


=|speech. Talk it is that is the glory of 
= | humanity. 


But better yet do I rejoice in the 


=| great unrevealed; in the vastness of the: 
=|untold. One can never exhaust such an 


eternity. It gives us an eternal store- 


=|house to investigate; but with infinite 
=|newness and freshness of life. It is what 
=| we cannot bear now; that is, our real 
=|relation to the whole and the eternal. 
=|So far as we have gone, we find that 
=|two meals a day of intellectual infor- 


mation is quite enough. Indeed, we have 
made a bad muddle of the world and 
the knowledge of it so far as we have 
gone; what would we have done had 
we been directed to dip into infinity? 
What a terrible thing, if some one, or 
The One, should throw all eternity open 
to us! This world is already more than 
enough. “I have many things to say to 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Bear them; I should think not. We can 
hardly endure the little scraps of daily 
information; that is Nature-illumined 
mortality. 

We cannot endure, nér even compre- 
hend the motion pictures that the Great 
Lord of Life runs before our eyes for 
forty or fifty years. We have science, 
but of nothing else are we more afraid. 
Instead of its daily unfoldings of new 


=| discoveries and new thoughts we cling 
= | with all our might to old material, that 


=|at best has been dead for five thousand 
=|years. We set up in our pulpits mere 
=|lads to preach immortality and ex- 


=|pound eternity. What do they know 
=|about it? They have not yet studied 


=|spectrum analysis, nor yet have they 
=|even any knowledge of the bees that 
=|feed them with honey, and the trees 


2 that drop plums at their feet. Let us 


=|trust God with his own secrets. Yes, it 
=\|is indeed true, that above all things, 
=|this day, I rejoice that I have scarcely 
touched the revealable truths of the Al- 
—|mighty. I am willing to live eighty years 
=|more, just to find out what a fool I am; 
=|or, rather, what a babe, and then to be 
=|lifted up into the family of God’s chil- 
=| dren, and be taught, as I “can bear it.” 
=|When one has learned that he never 
=}can hold all truth, but that he can for- 
ever be adding to the scraps of his wis- 
=|dom, then living ‘s worth the while. Life 
then has a meaning of its own. 





TODAY BETTER THAN YESTERDAY 
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THE MADISON SQUARE 


37 MADISON AVENUE 


To those seeking a quiet and comfortable home, amid dignified and 
refined surroundings, at moderate cost, the Madison Square, corner 
of Madison Avenue and 26th Street, offers many unusual induce- 
ments. 

Pleasant outlook over the Park; homelike surroundings; sunny 
rooms. 

Housekeeping and hotel apartments, furnished and unfurnished ; 
leases and transient. 

Well-trained, cheerful service. 


No tips allowed or expected. Open for inspection day and evening. 
F. R. GOING Phelps Stokes Estates, Owners 
Resident Manager 100 William Street, N. Y . C. 


And now there are some readers of 
The Independent who will grip hands 
with me when I say that I am grateful 
to have lived long enough to have out- 
lived the days of slavery. I do not refer 
to negro slavery, but to that slavery 
which bondaged the whole of us with 
narrow creeds in church, in school and 
in state; with old traditions that were 
stronger than the withes that taxed the 
strength of Samson. Those were days, 
and not so long ago, when one’s soul 
was not his own. If anybody enjoys 
looking back to them as days when rea- 
son was despised and faith was inter- 
preted as belief, let him look. I rejoice 
that I have been running away from 
them. I do not dread the great period 








of doubt thru which we have all waded. 
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I remember well the strong breaths of 
spiritual oxygen which we had to 
breathe, when The Independent came 
to us for the first time. The glory of old 
age is in keeping up with the age, and 
not getting tired under the lilac bushes. 
These are great days that belong to us. 
It is impossible to measure them with 
too great gratitude. 

Theodore Parker was shut out of 
every pulpit in New England but one; 
but today he preaches his magnificent 
humanity in every one of them. Not so 
far back Darwin and Spencer were de- 
nounced as infidels; but today the New 
Testament of Evolution opens the gold- 
en gate of human love and progress. 
The Independent stood for liberty from 
its foundation; it is of the same mind 
still; but the crowd was not with it then, 
as it is today. Somewhere along back 
science and theology joined hands; and 
while a good deal has been left out that 
had been highly approved, whole chap- 
ters, that can be summed up in “Now 
remain faith, hope and love,” have been 
added. What weakness it is that teaches 
a child to name the Apocalypse as the 
closing book of Revelation. Revelation 
never will be closed; if I thought other- 
wise I would despise the world and life, 
and be glad to go. Here is the real joy, 
that one can never get to the end of this 
truth telling. 

Education has broadened with reli- 
gion, and common life has broadened 
with education. In 1833 not one woman 
in America had ever entered or could 
_ enter a college or university. If some 


one does not soon erect a monument to- 


Asa Mahan, who, as first president of 
Oberlin, opened the doors to both sexes, 
it will be a shame to America. Not only 
have these institutions thrown open 
their doors, but all the professions are 
as free to the -voman as to the man. 
The school is broader in all other ways, 
and now is taking its baptism of indus- 
trialism. An old man cannot look back 
without clapping his hands, not over 
the big schoolhouses, but over the ideas 
that crowd their halls, and beckon us 
to a nobler life, based on common sense. 

In state we have gained even more 
than in school or church. Bryan’s states- 
manship is a rifle’s range ahead of that 
of Seward, because his ethics grip 
hands with his civics. President Wilson 
is a sort of Thomas Jefferson born over 
again. The people love him for his tem- 
perance and justice, and the old men 
rejoice to see his day. In other words, 
the state has gone over to the common 
folk; the schoolhouse has forgotten all 
about sexes, and the church belongs to 
the sinners in these days, rather than 
to the saints. I think that before long 
we shall have one international day for 
thanksgiving, in which all nations of 
the globe shall sing together “Praise 
God! from whom all blessings flow’; 
for really it is a divine power that has 
penetrated the ages and is working out 
God’s own good will for all of us. It is 
this unity of humanity that is speeding 
thru the years and demonstrating the 
divineness of the times. How can an old 
man fail to enter into the gladness of 
the spring time? . 


Sorrento, Florida 


will use 


in his paint. 


that it will stay painted. 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


Choose a man to paint your house who 


ZANIC 


If he uses Zinc, it means that he is 
wide-awake and up-to-date in his trade. 
Zinc, it means that your house will get painted so 


If he uses 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
points of the parties most concerned. 


For House Owner: ‘‘ Your Move’’ 
For Architects: ‘“‘One of Your Problems’’ 
For Painters: ‘‘Zinc That Made a Painter Rich’’ 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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G Book 
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A HAND-BOOK of practical knowl- 
edge, with special articles by cul- 

tural experts. Contains 272 pages, i 
1000 photographic illustrations, 8 color I= @ 
and duotone plates. 

The departments devoted to Roses, 
Dahlias, Gladioli, and Dreer’s famous 
Hardy Perennials, are especially inter- 
esting to the flower enthusiast. 


flower seeds with practical suggestions 
for their most successful growing. 


Mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 





Dreer’s Superb Asters—Selected 
strains of finest varieties for garden deco- 
ration or cutting. Packet of eight best 
colors, containing enough seed to pro- 
duce more than one hundred plants—ten 
cents per packet. 
with each order. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 











HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Selected strains of vegetable and ier iil 








Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Food ? 


A leading medical authority says: 


‘A poor refrigerator means not only 
wasted ice but often wasted lives 
from spoiled food.’* Read what 
physicians and others say about 
wonderful ice-saving and health 


protection the Monroe affords. 


The Monroe food compartments are 
Genuine Solid Porcelain ware 
—in one piece—over an inch 
thick—every corner rounded. 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel on 
metal base—but one piece of white 
unbreakable porcelain ware which can 
be easily kept free of germs—no cracks, 
ee, or corners—nothing to break or 
chip. 

30 Days Trial—Cash or Credit 

Sold direct from factory at factory 
price. Freight paid and all money back 
if not absolutely satisfactory. 


“Using about one- 
third the ice the others 
did."" T. G. Mackie, 
New Orleans. 

“Cut ice bills from 
$36 to $8." T.W. Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee. 

“Reduced ice bills 
nearly 40 per cent."’ 
Dr. B. H. Wells, South- 
port, Conn. 

““Much more ec- 
onomical than any 
other of several I have 
had.’’ Dr.O. B.Shreve, 
Salem, Mass. 

**Saved about 50 Ibs. 
of ice per day over an- 
other make of same 
size.’"" W. M. Rieke, 
Paducah. Ky. 


“‘An ice saver, a 
germ preventor, hence 
a health preserver to 
any family.’’ Dr.Chas. 
Hupe, Lafayette, Ind. 

**Economical in use 
of ice: and preserving 
in best manner artic ls 
placed in it.’’ Dr. R. 
E. Starkweather, 
Evanston, Ills, 

— 
Send at Book 
once for Free 
about refrigerators 
It tells you how to se- 
lect the home refriger- 
ator—how to keep focd 
longer without spoil- 
ing—how to cut down 
ice billshow to guard 
against sickness—doc- 
tor’s bills, 





Monroe Refrigerator Co. 


(Established 1868) 


Sta. 27C, Lockland, O. 
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in THE LITTLE MAN AND OTHER 
SATIRES. has probably achieved the most 
popular book of sketches, essays, etc., that he has 
ever written, as the various types he depicts and 
satirizes have a universal appeal. 

$1.30 net; postage exéra. 


The New 
Books 























James Huneker 
































in NEW COSMOPOLIS writes of New York 
as it strikes the artist and the critic—the fabu- 
lous “East Side,” which Mr. Huneker contends 
is mythical, the parks, the waterways, restau- 
rants, theatres, museums, the types of the people. 
He also tells of Newport, Atlantic City, Coney 
Island, and then of some foreign cities. 
$1.50 net} postage extra. * 




















F. Hopkinson Smith 
































in OUTDOOR SKETCHING has written and 
illustrated a book overflowing with suggestion 
and one which really covers a much wider field 
than that indicated by the title. 
The London Athenzum says Mr. Smith is “able 
to write and to draw with equal facility.” 

$1.00 net; postage extra. 














Maurice Hewlett 
































in A LOVERS’ TALE writes of love in old, 
rough, simple times: to say so much implies that 
it shows Hewlett at his best. It is a romance of 
Iceland in Viking days, full of the strife of 
might and cunning; glowing with human nature 
at its utmost. 

$1.25 net; postage extra. 














John Finley 






































in THE FRENCH IN THE HEART OF 
AMERICA tells the romantic story of those pic- 
turesque scouts of civilization who penetrated 
the Canadian wilderness; and of their followers 
who opened the Mississippi Valley, voyaged the 
Great Lakes, and built frontier forts, now great 
cities; of the descendants of the colonists 
they brought, Frenchmen in temperament and 
= who have become a part of the United 
tates, 


$2.50 net; postage extra. 














Gouverneur Morris 



































in THE SEVEN DARLINGS writes of six 
girls and their brother left of a sudden penniless 
with but one asset—a luxurious Adirondack 
camp. They advertised for boarders, and the 
peculiar nature of the advertisement brought a 
throng of eligible young men—with romantic re- 
sults. Very attractively illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 


$1.35 net; postage extra. 














Robert W. Neeser 












































in OUR NAVY AND THE NEXT WAR has 
written a book of which J. Bernard Walker, 
editor of the Scientific American, says: “It is 
the most clear, conservative, forceful and judi- 
cial presentation of the needs of our Navy that 
I have ever seen. It should take its place 
in the curriculum of Annapolis and the Naval 
War College.” 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 
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KITCHENER OF KHARTUM 


To the fact that the hero-worship of 
Earl Kitchener began long ago we have. 
the attestation of O. Henry’s finest tale, 
The Unfinished Story, where the lonely 
and loveless working-girl sets up his 
portrait on the bureau of her hall- 
bedroom as her ideal of manhood. How 
the British look upon him now may be 
best exprest in the words of one of their 
most popular authors, Harold Begbie: 


Seldom has any one man stood for a 
multitudinous and highly complex nation 
with so tremendous and complete an em- 
phasis as Lord Kitchener stood at the be- 
ginning of the war for the British nation. 
He was not an incarnation of the people, 
he did not express the total character of 
the nation; but with a force hardly ever 
equaled in our history he became the Mood 
of the British people, the living expression 
of the Will of the entire British Empire. 

In “K. of K.” the nation saw not only a 
great organizer of victory, but its own fierce 
mood, its own tenacious will, its own en- 
during strength, its own multiplied, world- 
flung, and historic spirit. By one of those 
mysterious intuitions of democracy, which 
sweep like lightning thru myriads of peo- 
ple, and which are sometimes, not always, 
more to be trusted than the nice and care- 
ful judgments of discriminating intelli- 
gence, Kitchener stood in the confidence of ° 
the nation as the one absolute unchalleng- + 
able man for the storm which had broken 
with such bewildering suddenness upon the 
drowsiness of its domestic life. 

But till Kitchener cries “Enough!” the 
British Empire—so slow to anger, so un- 
swaggering, so peace-loving, and so un- 
Prussian—must strike till the dust is red. 
When Kitchener relaxes the grip of his 
clenched hands the neck of the Prussian 
eagle will be broken, and only then will 
the great nations and the small nations be 
able to advance into the Promised Land of 
which Lord Kitchener perhaps has not even 
permitted himself to dream. One sees in 
him, then, not only the expression of Eng- 
land looking cruel, but the strength, the 
determination, and the practical wisdom 
of those great and glorious nations with 
whom it is the honor of Great Britain to 
be allied. 


Mr. Begbie, however, is no blind 
idolator. He recognizes the limitations, 
even the faults, of his hero and so his 
little volume, Kitchener, Organizer of 
Victory, is a real character sketch. The 
dominant element of his success, ac- 
cording to Mr. Begbie, is tenacity, “and 
this tenacity’is little more than the ob- 
stinacy of a very slow and laborious 
mind. All of the qualities which go to 
the making of a brilliant intelligence 
are so entirely lacking in him that he is 
said to be “unconscious of his own dul- 
ness.” This reads like some of the con- 
temporary estimates of General Grant. 

It was, as Mr. Begbie says, the late 
G. W. Steevens who created “the Kitch- 
ener legend” by his brilliant account of 
the Sudan campaign, With Kitchener 
to Khartum. The Sirdar, who then re- 
quired an introduction to English read- 
ers is now at the head of the greatest 
army that Great Britain ever had, so 
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it is very appropriate that a new edi- 
tion of Mr. Steevens’ book, prefaced by 
a new biographical sketch, should be 
brought out. 
Kitchener: Organizer of Victory, by 
a Begbie. Houghton Mifflin. 


With Kitchener to Khartum, by G. 
W.. Steevens. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


A NEW BELOVED VAGABOND 


Because Brien O’Brien was a bad 
man, they sent him to Hell, where he 
so disturbed the slumbers of the Chief 
Tormentor that they shipped him back 
to Heaven. But Rhadamanthus would 
not endure him there, and threw him 
out, whereupon he landed in Ireland as 
the only neutral place left. Thus runs 
the Celtic fantasy, The Demi-Gods, 
James Stephens’ latest book. 

Patsy and his daughter Mary, a pair 
of Irish gipsies, wander cheerfully 
with their jackass over the hills and 
dales of Kerry, their one aim being 
food, tobacco and greatest ease. They 
meet three angels who prove to be un- 
commonly Celtic in habit. A reformed 
miser joins them and Pat meets the 
jilt who has been the bane of his life. 
He fights for her and wins her. When 
the journey is done the angels resume 
their wings, but the youngest destroys 
his pinions, preferring Mary and Ire- 
land to Heaven. The Demi-Gods is even 
better than the James Stephens of yore 
—and that says much. 


The Demi-Gods, by James Stephens. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.30. 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 


The two little volumes, Comedies by 
Holberg and Poems by Tegner, are a 
notice to the world at large that the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation has 
taken up its appointed task of promot- 
ing a mutual exchange of culture be- 
tween the United States and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Almost from the first the idea of 
publishing a series of Scandinavian 
Classics has been in the minds of the 
trustees. Professor W. H. Schofield of 
Yale and Dr. Leach have directed this 
phase of the general work. Of the first 
two volumes, recently issued, one is de- 
voted to the father of the Scandinavian 
drama, Holberg, who was a Norwegian 
by birth and a Dane by education and 
life-long resident of Copenhagen. A 
more fortunate choice could hardly be 
imagined, for Holberg was more than 
“the Moliére of the North”: he was the 
first great modern in all Scandinavian 
literature, while his work has had a 
tremendous influence on Ibsen. 

The three plays selected for this vol- 
ume are thoroly representative, and 
one of them, “Jeppe of the Hill,” is to 
Holberg’s art what “Hamlet” is to 
Shakespeare’s. It might have been de- 
sirable, however, to let the place of 
“Erasmus Montanus” be taken by some 
play like “The Lying-in Room” (Barsel- 
stuen), where Holberg’s realistic por- 
trayal of contemporary manners ap- 
pears at its very best. The translations 
are far in advance of what we have 
been accustomed to in the past and 
could, with but a little tinkering, be 
used on the stage. It is to be regretted 








The New Macmillan Publications 








Fiction, Poetry, 
Bealby 


| H. G. WELLS. Mr. Wells’s new story 
of an ambitious boy, as delightful and_hu- 
morous as his previous novel, “The Wife 
of Sir Isaac Harman.” 


The Harbor 
By ERNEST POOLE. “One of the ablest 
novels added to American fiction in many 
a year.”"—N. Y, Tribune, $1.40 


Brunel’s Tower 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. The interest- 
ing story of a _ regenerated character. 
Probably the most notable novel of the 
author of “Faith Tresilion,” etc. 50 


The Hand of Peril 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. A good detec- 
tive story with an unusual theme and in- 
volved situations developed with consum- 
mate skill, Ready in April, 


Getting a Wrong Start 


Anonymous. The intimate story of a well- 
known author told with power and frank- 


ness, $1.00 
The Business Adventures of 
illy Thomas 


By ELMER E. FERRIS. A story of the 
business experiences of a remarkable sales- 
man, full of life and action, $1.25 





Societal Evolution 


By ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER. A 
serious and important study of the evolu- 
tionary basis of the sciences of society. 


Outlines of Child Study 


By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER. An in- 
valuable collection of ready made programs 
for the use of mothers’ clubs, parent- 
teacher associations and all kindred organi- 
zations, $1.00 


The Episcopal Church 
Its Faith and Order 
By GEORGE HODGES. Dean Hodges’s 


valuable manual of information on Episco- 
palian doctrine and discipline. 1.25 





Russia and the World 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, A record of 
recent observations giving an intimate pic- 
ture of the Russian people. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


The Progressive Movement 


By BENJAMIN P. DeWITT. A broad, 
comprehensive, nonpartisan discussion of 
the fundamental principle of the progressive 
movement. $1.50 


America and Her Problems 


By P. B. D’ESTOURNELLES pe CON- 
STANT. A penetrating discussion of our 
nation as seen by a statesman of rare 
genius. $2.00 


Income 
By SCOTT NEARING, University of Penn- 
sylvania. A study and determination of the 
“property” and “service” income of this 
country. Ready in April. 


The Social Problem 


By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, University 
of Micseest. A consideration of the essen- 
tials which have come to regulate human 


Education, Philosophy and Religion 


Politics, Economics, Agriculture and Travel 





Drama and Essays 
Songs From the Clay 


By JAMES STEPHENS. A new book of 
verse by the author of “Insurrections,” 
“The rock of Gold,” etc. “Original, 
varied, with a keen sense of humor.” 

‘ $1.00 


Spoon River Anthology 
By EDGAR L. MASTERS. Verse essen- 
tially American in character written in a 
new form of poetical expression. 
Ready in April. $1.25 


Songs of Kabir 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Sympa- 
thetic versions of the spiritual songs of the 
great Hindu reformer. One of Mr. Ta- 
gore’s most important books, $1.25 


The Garden of Paradise 


By EDWARD SHELDON. A charming 
poetic play based on Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s fairy tale, ‘‘The Little Mermaid.” 


Parsival 
By GERHARDT HAUPTMANN. Trans- 
lated by Oakley Williams. The great Par- 
sival story retold as an allegory of life 
with applications to modern conditions. 


The Salon and English Letters 
By CHAUNCEY B. TINKER. A scholarly 
and interesting discussion of the interrela- 
tion of literature and society in the age of 
Johnson, eady in April. 








Modern Religious Movements 
in India 
By J. N. FARQUHAR. A comprehensive 


survey of present-day religious tendencies 
in India, Illustrated, $2.50 


The Drama of the Spiritual Life 


| ANNIE L. SEARS. An empirical study 
of the players, hymns, religious poetry and 
other expressions of religious ideas. 

Ready in April. 


The Rise of Modern Religious 


Ideas 
By ARTHUR C, McGIFFERT. A valu- 
able, interesting exposition of the origin, 


development and influence of religious 
thought, $1.50 





German World Policies 
By PAUL ROHRBACH, Translated by 
Dr. Edmund von Mach. clear insight 
into the character of the German people by 
the most popular author on politics and 
economics in Germany. 


Plant-Breeding 
By L. H. BAILEY. In its revised and 
rewritten form it presents the most com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject in all 
its various branches, $2.00 


The Principles of Fruit Growing 


4 L. H. BAILEY. Completely revised 
after twenty editions to include all new 
practices and discoveries. 


Highways and Byways of 
California 
New Exposition Edition. By CLIFTON 
JOHNSON. Holds much valuable infor- 
mation for the California tourist, espe- 
cially visitors to the Exposition. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


The Picturesque Hudson 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON. New Edition. 
Describes vividly the scenery and life 
throughout the great river’s wonderful 




















paltpne Ready in April. course. 
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COTTAGE COLONY 


Practicaily the whole south or ocean shore of Long Island 
is one vast summer cottage colony. Every enjoyment that 
summer affords is here to be found at its best. 


White Sandy Beaches—Fine Surf Bathing 


Elbert Hubbard has said: 
“If you want to find the Spring of Perpetual Youth go to the seashore 
and dig in the sand with the children.” 
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that the translators at times have been 
lured into error by clinging too closely 
to the letter of the original text—as 
when they translate skabhals as 
“scurvy-neck” and not as “loafer.” 

The second volume, Poems by Teg- 
mer, is less successful. Of course, 
Longfellow’s translation of “The Chil- 
dren of the Lord’s Supper” could hard- 
‘ly be improved upon. It is indeed 
what all translation should be: a re- 
creation in a new medium. But the 
work itself is insignificant when com- 
pared with “Frithiof’s Saga,” which 
has long been recognized as one of the 
foremost products of modern Scandina- 
vian poetry and a work that has im- 
prest itself deeply on the national con- 
sciousness of Sweden in particular. Un- 
fortunately the Rev. Mr. Blackley’s. 
version, to put it mildly, is rather in- 
adequate. For that matter, it is an open 
question whether the “Saga” could be 
made available and appreciable by 
English-speaking readers except in a 
prose like that of the Homeric transla-. 
tions made by Andrew Lang and his 
associates. 


Comedies by Holberg. Translated 
from the Danish by Oscar James 
Campbell, Jr. and Frederick 
Schenck. $1.25. 
Poems by Tegner. Translated by 
Henry Wadaworth Longfellow and 
Rev. W. Lowry Blackley. New 
York: The American Scandinavian 
Foundation, $1.50. 


A hundred seashore places on Long Island welcome you, all 
within easy access of the Theatrical, Business and Social cen- 
ters of New York, yet far enough removed to be exclusive. 


Long Island is cooler in summer, and has more sunshiny days, 
than any other place on the nearby coast. 


For full information and many pictures of Long Island resorts, 
send six cents postage to the Gen’l Pass’r Agent, Long Island 
R.R., Pennsylvania Station, New York City. 





UNKNOWN ARGENTINE 


In striking contrast with the nu- 
merous “write ups” of tourists on 
time-allowance is the study of North- 
ern Patagonia. Its nucleus is the bare 
data furnished by the expert survey of 
a scientific commission, but the lucid 
organization and presentation, for 
which Mr. Willis is presumably respon- 
sible, plus the efforts of the printers 
and engravers have combined to save 
from the tomb of government archives 
——————_ | a valuable contribution to the study of 


S| the economic resources and potentiali- 


ties of os ——" portion of the Ar- 
'gentine Republic 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 

43-45 Worth Street, New York 


























| In these piping times of war in 
Europe, American capital has the wan- 
| derlust, and El Dorado must still be 
| sought in South America. That Amer- 
|ican capital has not heretofore been 
more invested in South America is due 
largely to a scarcity of accurate eco- 
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nomic information. 

This work meets this need as re- 
spects Argentina. In the introduction, 
Mr. Willis has made a careful study of 
the problems of the conservation and 
exploitation of natural resources in the 
whole republic. Here he is dealing with 
| the bottom facts indispensable to the 
| would-be investor. 

The two following sections are de- 
| voted to a study of the topographic and 
hydrographic features of the Pampas 
and the Cordillera, or Andean region 
= northern Patagonia. The former 
must become a great grazing country, 
while the latter, with the more than 
two million horse power of its mountain 
| streams, must furnish the energy for 
‘industrial enterprise in a country al- 
most without coal deposits. 

To the scientific student of South 





F000 A America the book will be of obvious in- 
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terest, while the general reader will 
be attracted by the descriptive parts 
of the work, its excellent photogra- 
vures and above all the picturesque 
project, already begun, for the open- 
ing of a great National Park, in the 
.region of Lake Nahuel Huapi. 

From the work as a whole two gen- 
- eral facts stand out in bold relief. One 
is the vigor with which Argentina, and 
this is also true of other South Ameri- 
can nations, is attacking the problem 
of the development of her resources, 
now regarded as national assets. The 
other is the part which the United 
States is silently playing in this great 
enterprise, for Mr. Willis, who, in com- 
mon with many other American experts 
in South America, is a member of the 
United States Geological Survey, and 
is in Argentina “with the official ap- 
proval of the United States Govern- 
ment.” — 


Northern Patagonia. Report of the 
Comisién de tudios Hidrolégicos, 
Bailey Willis, director. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $6. 


NEW BROWNING POETRY 


The lovers of the Brownings—and 
very many they are—will be interested 
in the appearance of New Poems and 
of poems hitherto unpublished or gen- 
erally inaccessible, twenty-nine of Rob- 
ert Browning’s and six by his wife. 
They are genuine, but for various rea- 
sons were not thought suitable for ad- 
mission by their authors in their. col- 
lected works. Some of his are slight, or 
were tours de force, or unfinished. Of 
the latter is “Aeschylus’s..Soliloquy,” 
published by The Independent, October 
30, 1913, the longest and best poem in 
the volume. Some are very short, and 
are particularly like “Ben Karshook’s 
Wisdom,” of which we give two of the 
four verses: 


“Would a man ’scape the rod?” 
Rabbi Ben-Karshook saith, 
“See that he turn to God 
The day before his death.” 


“Aye, could a man enquire 
When it shall come,” I say. 

The Rabbi’s eye shoots fire— 
“Then let him turn today.” 


A couple of the longer poems are spe- 
cimens of Robert’s youthful genius, 
written when but fourteen; .and- are 


most promising. He prudently de-, 


stroyed his manuscripts of them all, but 
these escaped because. an admiring 
neighbor had made copies of them. The 
six poems by Mrs. Browning are fairly 
long, but not of unusual mark, while 
the really interesting portion of the 
space given to her is taken up with her 
letters before marriage to her future 
husband with frank, yet very respect- 
ful, criticisms of his poems sent to her 
for the purpose. Her criticisms are 
good, and probably did good. They deal 
especially with obscurities and inver- 
sions, and will attract the. study of 
those addicted to poetics. Of course 
those who possess the series of volumes 
by either Browning will need this vol- 
ume for completeness. 


New Poems, by Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Edited by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

















For Easter—The First Peace Book 


The Peace and America 


By Hugo Miunsterberg 


Author of “The War and America” 


The air is filled with rumors of, and hopes for peace. The daily 
papers repeatedly hint at its early possibility. Professor Miinsterberg 
who, perhaps more than anyone else in America is able to speak authori- 
tatively on the subject, offers this new book as a sequel to “The War 
and America,” and in it sanely and hopefully discusses the future in 
the same broad spirit of fairness which characterized his earlier work. 
The first book for Peace, it should be read by every thinking person in 


| al 
— 





Ready April 5. $1.00 net 











| Other New Books of Timely Interest 
Woman’s Work in Municipalities 
By Mary Ritter Beard 


An able and comprehensive review of what the women of America are ac- 
complishing in the various departments of municipal activity and social betterment. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


Lower Living Costs in Cities 
By Clyde Lynden King, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


A timely volume on ween | costs, purchasing and distribution for the domestic 
as well as the municipal housekeeper. 


I2mo, cloth, $1.50 net 
The City Manager 
By Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. 


_ A complete study of the new form of municipal government in charge of one 
city manager, which has been adopted in many cities of the South and West. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50 net 





Citizens in Industry 
By Charles Richmond Henderson, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


A discussion of industrial conditions in their relations both to employer and 
employee, proving the benefits of co-operation for each through a better under- 
standing of existing needs on the part of the employer, and a higher standard of 
efficiency in the employee. 


Ready in May. $1.50 net 


Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage 
By Walter B. Cannon, A.M., M.D., Professor of Physiology, Harvard University 

A remarkable volume written in a aged style on to show the actual physi- 
cal changes which take place in the body under the influence of strong emotional 
conditions. The subject is treated in a very unique manner, and from a philosophi- 
cal rather than from a medical or technical viewpoint. A most readable and inform- 
ing volume for the general reader. Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 

Ready in April. $2.00 net 


Money and Banking 
By John Thom Holdsworth, Dean of the School of Economics and Professor of 
conomics and Finance, University of Pittsburg 


Covering the origin and development of banking in the United States from. 1792 


to the present day. he new currency legislation and its effect on banking and 
credit systems is also discussed. 


Rural Credits 

By Myron T. Herrick, Formerly Ambassador to France 

, The author has made an exhaustive study of credit conditions among farmers 
in this country and abroad and this authoritative account, written without bias, 


furnishes a clear and comprehensive review of the subject from every possible 
viewpoint, 


2.00 net 


$2.00 net 


Fundamentals of Plant Breeding 


By John M. Coulter, Head of the Department of Botany, University of Chicago 


A popular work written to show how new and desirable plants are developed. 
It gives the latest information on plant breeding, making it invaluable to farmers, 
florists, gardeners, teachers and everyone concerned in raising plants of any kind. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net 


Through Central Africa—From Coast to Coast 
James Barnes, Author of “The Great War Trek,” etc. 


A graphic description of an African hunting expedition taken by the author and 
a companion as photographer, following the same trail taken by Stanley on the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. The illustrations are remarkably interesting and 
show specimens of nearly every kind of animal found in that region. 
Ready in May. Profusely illustrated, $4.00 net 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 
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“Gives a broader view of life.” 
est.” 


MYSTIFIED MEN 


WHO HONESTLY QUESTION THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT SHOULD READ 


THE AWAKENING OF WOMAN 


* Suggestions from the Psychic Side of Feminism 
By FLORENCE GUERTIN TUTTLE 


For a clear interpretation of a much misunderstood question. 


JUST OUT—but already “A Best Seller” 
And commanding the admiring attention of distinguished thinkers of our day. 


“Every page thrilling with inter- 
“An eloquent presentation of the upward stride of women.” 
“The reading of the book should awaken many voters to their sense 
of responsibility in the matter of the enfranchisement of women.” 


It will help women to understand themselves. 











New York Boston Cincinnati Pittsburgh 





FOR SALE AT ALL THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 
House of GOOD Books 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City San Francisco 























The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 
Reading The 


Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 
By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 

Farm, This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age, town bred and city 
educated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a 
small farm in the hill country, and making a success of the 
venture, Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the produc- 
tion of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real farm. You 
get rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man 
Poultry Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, one year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 
only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is hand ly ill d, practical, progressive, 
and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 1892. 44 to 132 
pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catal of poultry li free. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 517 Hodgkins Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 





























































































Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 


be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 

















THE TELL-TALE CARD 


If you ever saw a man (he wasa REAL salesman) take from 
his pocket a case containing 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


and detach a beautifully engraved, scrupulously clean, per- 
fectly plain business card, you were amazed at the absolutely 
smooth edges of the card. There wasn't the slightest indi- 
cation of its detachment. No man ever witnessed such.an 
act without a stirring of his curiosity. Most men test the credit 
bility of their sense by feeling the edge of the 
card or ask how such a thing is possible. 
The card marksthe man. Ittells the —- 
tale you can't tell yourself. 
Peerless Pa‘ent 
Book Form Card 
is the best thing 
in cards. It 
doesn’t appear 
to NEAR Sales- 
men. You can 
differentiate 
yourself. Send 
for a sample tab. 
See for yourself. 
Send now. Appearance of tab of cards in case. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
97-99 Adams St., CHICAGO 







MONTESSORI AGAIN 


The Manual of Play is a remarkable book 
with an idea, but badly misnamed. William 
Byron Forbush makes concrete for the 
home many theories of Montessori and 
other child educators, and shows how a 
mother may become the companion and 
leader of her child. 

Jacobs. $1.50. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN A NUTSHELL 


Maurice Baring, author of Russian Lit- 
erature, is favorably known by his earlier 
books on Russia. Russian letters, with 
their short life, beginning, one might al- 
most say, with the nineteenth century, lend 
themselves to panoramic treatment better 
than would an older literature. As a rapid 
survey, this little work would seem to per- 
form its functions competently, and should 
be welcomed as a help to the enioyment 
and appreciation of such works of Russian 
genius as are within our ken. 


Henry Holt. 50 cents. 


A FORETASTE OF SUMMER FICTION 

Left by an improvident father to face the 
cold world with nothing but an Adirondack 
“camp” of about the dimensions of a New- 
port “cottage,” The Seven Darlings, six of 
whom embody the last word in feminine 
charm, set to work to turn their heritage 
into an expensive inn for the epicurean idle. 
But of course the Darlings didn’t count on 
the first six guests being rich and attractive 
eligibles, and that changed all the plans. 
Ephemeral, but one of the most entertain- 
ing of the Gouverneur Morris stories. 


Scribner’s. 


WHENCE SPRING ALL BOOKS 
A panacea for all ills of ignorance—such 
is the listing of the dictionary in the lit- 
erary pharmacopeia of Frank H. Vizetelly, 
managing editor of the New Standard Dic- 
tionary, his Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature calls all to purity of word 
and understanding of new words. Includ- 
ing an outline of the origin and growth of 
the language and its literature, and it is 
the dictionary—as book of knowledge and 
pleasure, as source book and final book— 
with which the author’s own book most 
concerns itself. 


$1.35. 





Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 









BYZANTINE ART 
The East Christian Paintings in the 
Freer Collection were found by Mr. Freer 
in an old monastery in Egypt, and they 
represent a Byzantine period of Christian 
art and learning. C. Morey’s volume 
is devoted to the miniatures contained in 
the manuscripts. From manuscripts of the 
‘Gospels we have eight colored plates, such 
as portraits of Mark and John, the De- 
scent from the Cross and the Doubting 
Thomas. The work is done with. scholar- 
ship, and the numerous engravings in the 
text from other manuscripts give it much 
value for the student of Christian art. 


Macmillan. $2. 


CHANSONS POPULAIRES 
The artist who arranges folksongs is 
confronted with a difficult task, that of 
catching in the accompaniment the spirit 
of songs which “persisted only by oral tra- 
dition.” But it is just herein that Jules 
Tiersot succeeds. In Si«rty Folksongs of 
France he has avoided the mistake of try- 
ing to conjure from the piano that quality 
which belongs only to the simple instru- 
ments of a simple art. So deftly has he 
caught the spirit of the folksong that the 
essentially modern music of the piano not 
only harmonizes with the quaint airs, but 
aids in their interpretation. 
Oliver Ditson. Paper, $1.50 ; cloth, $2.50. 


WOMAN, TODAY 


Here is a broad and sane treatment of 
a topic that often calls forth more enthusi- 
asm or disapproval than discrimination. 
The doctrine of Florence Guertin Tuttle’s 
little book, The Awakening of Woman, is 
that the changes in life and thought so 
noticeable today are but a natural evolu- 
tion, that neither sex is to blame for the 
past, that both are the gainers in the 














swiftly coming future and that for sex an- 
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tagonisms, “we might as well talk of an- 
tagonisms between moon and tide, or moon 
and star.” 


Abingdon Press. $1. 


AMONG THE TELEGUS 


The autobiographical story of the life of 
John E. Clough is well styled Social Chris- 
tianity in the Orient, for when his strong 
individualism came into contact with the 
ancient civilization of India, this great 
missionary to the Telegus caught visions 
of a new social program. The mass move- 
ment of thirty years ago toward Christi- 
anity is well described by this veteran who 
was one of its principal leaders and pro- 
moters. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 


A PLAY TOR PEACE 

The Junior Lieutenant, embodiment of 
a present-day attitude of acquiescence in 
war, as necessary to advance race inter- 
ests, is carried Across the Border of life 
in a dream. There he meets innocent vic- 
tims of his orders to burn and slay, sees 
the barbarity of it all, and waking on the 
verge of death vainly tries to show this to 
others. Beulah Marie Dix has dramatized 
this powerfully, with deep allegorical sig- 
nificance. 


Henry Holt. 80 cents. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROFESSION 


Dr. Wiley treats of the profession of 
farming, of its rewards, its possibilities, its 
importance in no romantic fashion, such 
as might be suggested by The Lure of the 
Land. On the ignorant and often piteous 
notion that any one can be a farmer, that 
farming is unskilled labor, his words are 
refreshingly strong. Valuable chapters are 
those that deal with the rising price of 
land, the economy of large establishments, 
and the danger of driving out the independ- 
ent small owner. 

Century. $1.40. 
THE PASSING STORM 


_ The Good Shepherd, by John Rolland, 
is a masterful story of the struggle of a 
young American physician to get out of 
the shadow that darkens his life. Victim 
of his imaginings, the deprest doctor seeks 
n new life in the Tyrol. Vividly the little 
village — the Alps, with its old customs 
and its Passion Play, is depicted, but the 
high light of the book is the portrayal of 
characters: the jovial priest, the simple 
peasants, the high strung schoolmaster, the 
strong woman who dispels the doctor's 
melancholy. 

. Stokes. $1.25. 


TWENTY PLAYS 


Those who have tried to study the mod- 
ern drama in class or club have found it 
difficult and expensive to get the material. 
But in Chief Contemporary Dramatists 
Prof. Thomas H. Dickinson of Wisconsin 
has provided just what is needed for this 
purpose. In this single volume are com- 
plete plays by Wilde, Pinero, Jones, Gals- 
worthy, Barker, Yeats, Synge, Gregory, 
Fitch, Moody, Thomas, MacKaye, Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann, Brieux, Hervieu, Mae- 
terlinck, Bjérnson, Strindberg and Tchek- 
hov, as well as book lists. 


Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 


MORE WAR POEMS 


_ In The Silk-Hat Soldier, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne has assembled a little sheaf of poems 
expressing his pity for Belgium’s tragedy, 
for the war’s victims and for those at home 
who mourn their loss. From the contempla- 
tion of the wrecks and ruins of this ghastly 
conflict springs a hope of a lasting peace. 
The fine art of Mr. Le Gallienne has not 
failed him here, and this slender volume 
should be welcome for its own sake, and 
a oe = royalties and profits that 
accrue from it are to go to the Belgi: 
Relief Fund. . sapere 
John Lane. 50 cents. 


CHILDREN AND THE TOWN 

_ From the Juvenile Court records Ruth 
S. True draws the material for a scientific 
study of the problems of Boyhood and 
Lawlessness and The Neglected Girl, is- 


PIN A 


“Weighs only 7 lbs.”’ 


The INDIA-PAPER Edition of 


Webster’s 
New International 


The Merriam Webster 


It is a real pleasure to use The Supreme 
Authority in this new and convenient edi- 
tion. A delighted purchaser writes: “The 
volume is so flexible, so 
portable, so agreeable, so 
readable that looking up 
a word has lost all i 
terror.” 21% inches of 
shelf room hold this & 
wonderfully compact 
storehouse of authentic 
information. Only half 
as thick, only half as 
heavy as the Regular 
Edition. Printed on 
expensive, thin, strong, 
opaque India Paper. 


Puzzling War Words 


as Landsturm, Contra- 
band, Belligerent, Batum, Blockade, Flanders, Moratorium, Transylvania, and 
thousands of others are clearly defined or located in the Webster’s New Inter- 
national. ~ ey , 


The One Standard Authority 


It is the standard of the Federal and State Courts. The standard of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The standard of nearly all the schoolbooks, 
Indorsed by every State School Superintendent. Universally recommended 
by Statesmen, College Presidents, Educators, and Authors. Adhered 
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to that of a 15-volume 


6,000 Illustrations, 2,700 Payes. encyclopedia. 


Please send me 
specimens of the NEW 


to as standard by over 99% of the newspapers... The above cannot be 
, said of any other dictionary. 
= 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. Colored P!stes and Half-Tone En- G. &C. 
= 30,C00 Geographical Suvjccis. gravines. Merriam 
= 12,000 Biographical Entries. The only dictionary ‘with the Company, 
= Thousands of other References. new divided page, character- Springfield 
= Hundreds of NEW Words not ized “A Stroke of Genius.”’ haan td 
= : given in any other dictionary. Type matteris equivalent Mass. 
= More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative than any other DIVIDED PAGE, Ii- 
= English Dictionary. Critical comparison with all other diction- lustrations, India and 
= aries is invited. Regular Papers, etc. 
WRITE for specimen pages of both India-Paper and Regular Se ee ee ee 
Editions. Add 
. . TOSS acccccecccscess ceeeseses 
G. & C. Merriam Company, $f2i2*%'s:,. mp ope get hee 
For over 70 years ore ithe Genuine- Webster Free maps if you Pe on Ind. 
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Made to Measure Shirts for Men 


I guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 


You choose from the Season’s newest designs, comprising 200 
of the handsomest weaves and patterns. 


Learn what real shirt comfort is 


Just the right arm and body length, ample chest room and 
correct neck size. 


I take all the risks, 


Send for free package of samples and self measuring chart. I 
prepay charges to all points in the United States and will refund 
the money if the goods are not satisfactory. 


No agents. 
©. G. CLEMINSHAW 


171 RIVER STREET 
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ONE THOUSAND INSTRUCTORS 


have chosen The Independent as a supplementary textbook in. the study of English, Public Speaking, 





Oral Composition, Rhetoric, Supplementary Reading, History and Economics, 
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SCHOOLS AN 


Your Ideal of a 
Summer School 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


BEAUTIFUL, campus on the 


A wooded shores of Lake Michigan, a few miles 
from Chicago. Great gy i new d itories, 5) 
recreation features. 2 

Liberal Arts—Courses adapted for teachers and for 
those needing additional college credit. Languages--Edu- 
cation—History—Literature—Sciences—Philosophy. 


School of Music—Seventy-two hours o class in- 
struction in Piano-teaching methods, Harmony, Musical 
Analysis and History of Music, for $25. Also opportunity 
for expert private insuruction in Piano, Violin, Voice or 
Organ, under direction of Peter C. Lutkin. 

School of Oratory—a Professional School for Study 
in Expression, Physical Training, Debate, Public Speak- 
ing, Oral English, Children's Literature, Story Telling, 
Private instruction, Graduates prepared for teaching and 
public platform. 


June 21 to July 31, 1915 
I C$. 


For Book of Courses and Views, write 
MARSH, 1020 University Hall, Evanston, Ills. 
EE A TT ETS RNR 
HARTFOR cal training for the min istry 
Large faculty and library. 
- THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- 
uate fellowships. » or SEMINARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
Associated with 
Hartford School of 








Scientific methods with practi 


lege graduates of all churches. 
Religious Pedagogy, training 
Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 


Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 








Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 














FOR 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL cirts 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from 
Boston. Country sports. cw gymnasium and 
swimming pool, For catalogue and views, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS B. A., Principal 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Cirls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 182? 


23 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 








Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated schooi rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 

i Art, Busi tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium. 





athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN. Ph.D., LL.D. (Ober- 
in. Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


D COLLEGES 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equi ped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psychology. nf Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern residence halls. Dow 
a Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 

arge Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries. 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - - President 


Complete Courses in Plot Construction 2'°.5°07 Ser 


or Photoplay 
Writing taught fersona//y thru correspondence by weil-known 
authorand editor. Highest record of efficiency and success. Classes 
limited. Send stamp for particulars. LLIPS 8CH 

Box DG, 156 5th Avenue, New York. 




















Ponts to anh wee FREE. 
wi 
ELISABETH KING, 67B, Station F New York City, 








tion by correspondence. 


' The University of Chicago 
STUDY ta - 


work, offers also instruc- 
28rd Year =U. of C.(Div. M) Chicago, II]. ™**«!! Tore 








“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-pai! positions. 


jome 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs ofall Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 
Expert advice free. Want for girls or boys? Main- 
tained for all schools. + rite AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bidg., New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple. Chicago 
ING THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
q tne p pt taugot by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tux Puororiar Avtnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
= SCHOOL 


THE HOME 
Department 1 Mass. 

















 Tusculum College 


Beautifully and healthfully located in full view 
of the great Smokies of East Tennessee. 


Founded in 1794, Tusculum is true to the 
ideals of its founders. The influence of the 
College has always been Christian. In scholar- 
ship Tusculum ranks with the best colleges in 
the country. Six college buildings, four dwell- 
ings, campus of 75 acres and endowment of 
approximately $180,000. Electric light, steam 
heat and all modern conveniences. 
Write personally to the President, C.O. GRAY 
eeneville, Tennessee 
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sued by the Russell Sage Foundation. Here 
is proof hardly to be gainsaid that home 
conditions drive the children into that dan- 
gerous playground, the street. The teach- 
ing of the street bears its natural fruit in 
minor offenses and finally in grave misde- 
meanors, while the children are the vic- 
tims of conditions that makes right think- 
ing and right living well nigh impossible. 

Survey Associates. £2. 
FORWARD TO THE FARM 


_ Here is a new edition of L. H. Bailey's 
invaluable Principles of Fruit Growing. {n 
the eighteen years since its publication we 
have gained in knowledge of the pests to 
which fruit is subject, and the fertilizers 
to which it responds, but the main lines 
of treatment then laid down have proven 
the right methods. The prime value of ail 
that Mr. Bailey writes on agriculture is 
that he rides no hobbies, and is always the 
patient and intelligent investigator. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 
CHOLERA’S CHECK-MATE 
Quarantine four people—a woman, the 
man she loves, the man she has loved and 
her husband, under one roof and the drama 
is bound to be intense. Limited in action 
and replete with probings of mind and 
heart, the possibilities of monotony and 
artificiality in such a story as The Chalk- 
Line are great, but Anne Warwick proves 
herself a deft manipulator of this familiar 
device of plot, in the gradual unveiling of 
character and the striking contrast of per- 
sonality. 
John Lane. $1.25. 


A HANDY FOOD MANUAL 


Food: What It Is and Does, by Edith 
Greer, avoids the common fault of such 
books, that of being over the heads of the 
readers it is intended to reach. The lan- 
guage is exceedingly simple, the sentences 
short and the variety of information on 
cooking, choice of foods, dietaries, ete., is 
astonishingly large. Some of the state- 
ments made in the name of science are tou 
positive and unqualified, but the teaching 
is on the whole sound and free from crank- 
iness. 

Ginn. $1. 


GIVING VOICES TO THE DUMB 

In these simple, incisive Tales of Twa 
Countries, Maxim Gorky strikes deep into 
the life of the commonfolk of Italy and 
Russia, made familiar in many of his other 
stories and novels. Little more than snap- 
shots, their economy makes for an almost 
brutal disregard of non-essentials, which 
gives to the search a‘ter life and character 
something of a harsh, tho kindly character. 
Half mystic, half realist, they show Gorky’s 
blend of the Russian and the western Euro- 
pean, which is a combination truly fas- 
cinating. 

Huebsch. $1.25. 

A LEGEND FROM ITALY 


Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, to whose 
faithful translations Selma Lagerlif’s fame 
among English readers is due, has just 
Englished The Legend of the Sacred Im- 
age, one result of her Sicilian and Italian 
sojourns. It is a little apolog justifying 
the ways of God to man in g simple, homely 
tale, and, more specifically, presenting faith 
as the greatest of God’s blessings. An old 
peasant couple sell their goods and lay all 
they received at the feet of a sacred image. 
Their reward and its conditions make the 
point of this gracefully told fable. 

Henry Holt. 50 cents 


THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 


Jennette Lee has before this produced 
some real characters—notably Uncle Wil- 
liam, and Mother, in “The Smell of Ap- 

les.” She has now written a real story. 
Tt is short and slight, but none the less 
real. She has taken an all too common 
situation,—a man absorbed in business 
and letting it drive his family into a nar- 
row corner of his life, while his wife, over- 
whelmed with the need for making the 
family ends meet, longs for what he does 
not give her,—and developed it to an un- 
expected but thoroly satisfactory conclu- 
— Scribner’s. $1 
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SCIENCE: AND MORALS: ANTAGONISTS 
OR ALLIES? 


BY HENRI 


No one is better qualified to discuss 
the vext question of the effect of scien- 
tific thought upon our ethical standards 
(lan the late Professor Poincaré of the 
institute of France. He was renowned 
* thruout the world for his brilliant and 
original researches in mathematics, 
physics and astronomy, but notwith- 
standing his absorption in these ab- 
struse studies he did not disdain to de- 
vote his literary talent to explaining to 
the layman the philosophical principles 
of modern science in such works as 
“Science and Hypothesis,” “The Value 
of Science” and “Science and Method.” 
After his death, July 19, 1912, a fourth 
volume was issued, “Derniéres Pensées” 
(copyright 1913), and from this, with 
the kind permission of the publisher, 
Ernest Flammarion, Paris, we print the 
paper having the most popular interest 
because it deals with a subject with 
which every one is concerned. The arti- 
cle is translated for us by Professor 
George Bruce Halsted, who has put into 
English Poincaré’s earlier works. A 
sketch of Poincaré was published in The 
Independent of October 5, 1911, form- 
ing the third of the “Twelve Major 
Prophets of Today” Series, by Edwin E. 
Slosson. Professor Poincaré’s cousin is 
n0w President of France; his sister is 


the wife of Professor Boutroux, of the 


Sorbonne, who has lectured in Ameri- 
can universities.—THE EDITOR. 


N the latter half of the nineteenth 

century one often dreamed of creating 

a scientific morality. We were not 
content with vaunting the educative vir- 
tue of science, the advantages the soul 
of man gets for its own perfecting from 
association with the truth looked at 
face to face. It was expected that sci- 
ence would put the moral verities be- 
yond all peradventure, as it has the 
theorems of mathematics and the laws 
enunciated by the physicists. 

Religions may exercize great power 
over believing souls, but not all the 
world believes; faith takes hold only of 
a few, reason would coerce all. We must 
appeal to reason, and this does not 
mean to the reason of the metaphysi- 
cian, whose constructions ‘are brilliant 
but ephemeral, like the soap bubbles 
which amuse us a momient and then 
burst. Science alone builds solidly; it 
has built astronomy and physics; today 
it builds biology; by the same proced- 
ures tomorrow it will build ethics. Its 
rules hold undivided sway, no one can 
murmur against them; and a man will 
no more think of rebelling against the 
moral law than he thinks today of re- 
belling against the theorem of the three 
perpendiculars or the law of gravita- 
tion. 

And on the other hand, there were 
people who attributed to science all pos- 
sible evil; who saw in it a school of im- 
morality. It is not only that science ac- 
cords too great a place to matter; that 
it takes away from us the sense of re- 
spect since we respect only the things 


POINCARE 


we fear to look at; but will not its con- 
clusions be the negation of ethics? As 
a famous author says, it puts out the 
lights of heaven, or at least deprives 
them of all mystery, to reduce them to 
the state of vulgar gas lights. Science 
unveils before us the craft of the Crea- 
tor, who thus will lose something of his 
prestige; it is not well to let children 
look behind the scenes; that might lead 
them to doubt the existence of the 
dragon. If the scientists are allowed to 
go on, there will soon be no more morals. 

How should we regard the hopes of 
the expectant ones and the fears of the 
others? Unhesitatingly I answer: the 
hopes are as vain as the fears. There 
can be no scientific morality; but no 
more can there be immoral science. And 
the reason is simple; it is a reason— 
how shall I say it?—purely grammati- 
cal, . 


SCIENCE CANNOT GIVE THE MORAL 
IMPERATIVE 


If the premises of a syllogism are 
both in the indicative, the conclusion 
likewise will be in the indicative. For 
the conclusion to be put in the impera- 
tive, it would be necessary that at least 
one of the premises should itself be in 
the imperative. Now, the principles of 
science, the postulates of geometry are 
and can be only in the indicative; still 
in this same mood are the experimental 
verities, and at the foundation of the 
sciences there is, there can be, nothing 
else. Hence, the most subtle dialectician 
may juggle with these principles as he 
will, combine them, frame them up one 
upon another; all he will get from them 
will be in the indicative. He will never 
obtain a proposition which shall say: 
do this, or don’t do that; that is to say, 
a proposition which confirms or contra- 
dicts morality. 

This is a difficulty long encountered 
by the moralists. They strive to demon- 
strate the moral law; this must be for- 
given them, since it is their business. 
They try to support morality upon 
something, as if it could be supported 
upon anything other than itself. Science 
shows us that man can only degrade 
himself by living in such and such a 
way; and what. if I care little about 
degrading myself, if what you call 
“degradation” I baptize “progress”? 
Metaphysics urges us to conform to the 


general law of being, which it pretends 


to have discovered. “I prefer,” one may 
answer, “to obey my own particular 
law.” I know not what it will reply, 
but I can assure you it will not have 
the last word. 

Will religious morality be more for- 
tunate than science or metaphysics? 
Obey because God orders it, and He is 
a Master who can crush all resistance. 
Is this a demonstration, and cannot one 
maintain that it is splendid to stand up 
against omnipotence, and that in the 
duel between Jupiter and Prometheus, 
it is tortured Prometheus who is the 
true conqueror? And then to yield to 


a 








(Longmans New Books 


Allan and the Holy Flower 


By Sir Rider Haggard, Author of “Allan 
Quatermain,” “The Wanderer’s Necklace,” 
etc. $1.35 net. 

Sir Rider Haggard’s new story.is concerned 
with the further fortunes of that famous char- 
acter in fiction, Allan Quatermain. ; 

His strange adventure chronicled in this 
highly imaginative story has to do with his 
search, in company with an American physi- 
cian, for a unique flower of marvellous beauty 
and priceless value, presided over in the wilds 
of South Africa by a “white goddess” and 
guarded by a monstrous ape, revered by the 
natives as a god. 


e d e 
Railroads: Finance and 
. * 
Organization 

By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. With 29 Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 

$3.00 net. — r 
his treatise (the first volume published 
two years ago under the title, Railroads: Rates 
and Regulation, $3.00 net) is more detailed 
and elaborate than a mere text-book. It aims 
to set forth the nature of the railroad prob- 
lems of the time, commercial, fiscal, and po- 
litical, while at the same time avoiding the 
extreme technicalities of the narrow specialist. 








. 
The Graves at Kilmorna 
A Story of ’67 
By Canon P. A. Sheehan, Author of “My 
New Curate,” “Luke Delmege,” etc. $1.35 
net. 
“The Irish history of about fifty years ago 
woven into an entertaining romance.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Footfalls of Indian History 


By the Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble) 
6 Colored Plates and 22 other Illustrations. 


$2.00 net. 

eals with the re-interpretation of the great 
ages of Indian History, in relation especially 
to the social and religious consciousness of the 
Indian people. It includes reproductions in 
color from water colors by Tagore, the first 
of living Indian artists, and others. 


Child Study 


With Special Application to the Teaching of 
Religion. 

By the Rev. G. H. Dix, M.A. Preface by the 
Rev. H. A. Lester, M.A., Director of Sun- 
day School Work in the Diocese of London. 
$0.50 net. : ; 

The author has had a wide experience in 
the problems of child study with which he 
deals and is an eminently practical teacher 
whose practice is based on sound scientific 
principles. 








Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Fourth Avenue and 30th St., New York 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
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tours domestic and foreign. 
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Automobiling, 


Electrical Equipment. 


THE AMERICAN apices) 


Twenty-five years’ experience in giving the Nauheim Baths with a Natural Ferruginous lodo-Bromo Brine 


The GLEN SPRING 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 

Boating, Fishing, 

ennis Courts, Putting “Greens. 

are given under the direction of physicians. 

For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 

and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 

For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 


The Pioneer American “‘Cure”’ for 
the Treatment of Heart Disease 





a! ~ aoe. Springs Health Resort and 

1. Cees All The Year. Five 
Minetes’ alk From Watkins Glen. 

A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 
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Open All the Year 


Pocono Manor Cottage 


Pocono Manor, Pa. 


Crisp mountain air for motoring, 
skating or sledding; within, friendly 
hospitality and homelike cheer ; :capac- 
ity for 50 guests; excellent table; pur- 
est of water; steam heat and open 
fires; electric lights; private baths and 
garage. ; 
L. M. DENGLER, Mgr. 

















Special excursion from Seattle, June 14 via “‘inside’* 
passage to Fort Yukon within the Arctic Circle. 
Other Trips at Specia! Rates Throughout the Summer 
through the famed ‘‘inside’* passage to Skaguay and beyond. 
High Class service—Frequent sailings. Make reservations 

now. Write for Booklets and Information. 
Epes wae. 6. b A. F. ZIPP, T. M. 
107 W. Washington St., Chicago 803 Alaska Bldg, Seattle, Wash. 





WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE—— 





PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
él TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 


to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y¥. (Near Saratoga Springs.) 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath 
house, swimming pool. Electric and Nauheim 
baths. Booklets. 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BEauTIFUL” 


LET’S LIVE 


in tHe BIG PINE WOODS 
irs HEALTH rrs COMFORT irs PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and. American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES - Proprietor 




















force is not to obey; the obedience of 
the heart cannot be forced. 

No more can we found a morality 
upon the interest of the community, 
upon the notion of country, upon altru- 
ism, since it would remain to show that 
we should, if need be,.sacrifice ourselves 
for the city to which we belong, or 
again for the happiness of others; and 
this demonstration no logic, no science 
can furnish. us. And more than that, 
the morality of self-interest itself, that 
of egoism, would be powerless, since 
after all it is not certain that it is 
proper to be an egoist, and there are 
people who are not. 


MORALITY NOT DEMONSTRABLE 


All dogmatic morality, all demonstra- 
tive morality, is therefore doomed in 
advance to certain checkmate; it is like 
a machine having only transmitters of 
motion and no motive force. The moral 
motor, able to put in swing all the ap- 
paratus of connecting rods and gear- 
ings, can only be emotion. It cannot be 
proved to us that we should pity the 
unfortunate, but put us in the presence 
of -undeserved misery—a sight, alas! 
only too frequent—and we shall feel 
ourselves overcome by an emotion of 
revolt; an energy will arise in us, which 
will listen to no reason and which will 
bear us along irresistibly and as if in 
spite of ourselves. 

It cannot be proved that we should 
obey a god, even if it could be proved 
to us that he is all-powerful and able 
to crush us; even if it could be proved 
to us that he is good and that we owe 
him gratitude; there are people who 
believe that the right of ingratitude is 
the. most precious of all liberties. But 
if we love this God, all proof will be- 
come needless, and obedience will seem 
to us wholly natural; and that is why 
religions are powerful while meta- 
physics is not. 

When we are asked to justify our 
love of country by arguments we may 
be very much embarrassed; but picture 
in thought our armies vanquished, our 
country invaded, our whole heart will 
rise, tears will rush to our eyes, and we 
will hearken to nothing more. And if 
certain people today pile up so many 
sophisms, it doubtless is because they 
lack imagination. They cannot picture 
to themselves all these ills, and if ill 
chance or some punishment of heaven 
should make them see them with their 
eyes, their soul would revolt like ours. 


SCIENCE CAN INFLUENCE MORALITY 


Science cannot therefore by itself 
create a morality; no more can it by 
itself and directly vitalize or destroy 
the traditional morals. But can it not 
exert an indirect influence? What I have 
just said indicates how this could hap- 
pen. Science may bring to birth new 
emotions. Not that emotions can be ob- 
jects of demonstration, but that every 
form of human activity reacts upon the 
man himself and makes him a new soul. 

On the other hand, science may bring 
into activity emotions which exist nat- 
urally in men. To use again our former 
comparison, tho we construct compli- 
cated assemblages of connecting rods 
and cranks, the machine will not go if 
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CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


For free illustrated booklets and 
full particulars write C. A. CAIRNS, 
G. P. & T. A.C. & N. W. Ry., 226 
W. Jackson St., Chicago. 
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Excursion Fares 








Boston and Jacksonville - - $45.00 
ton and Norfolk - - - 19.00 
Philadelphia and Boston- - 16.00 
Philadelphia and Jacksonville 39.00 
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Baltimore and Jacksonville - 35.00 











Including meals and stateroom berth on 
steamer. Fine steamers, Best service, 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 


W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 
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there be no steam in the boiler. But if 
the steam is there, the work the steam 
will do will not be always the same; it 


which the steam is applied. In the 
same way, it may be said that emotion 
alone furnishes us a general motive 
power; emotion will give us the major 
of our syllogism, which will be, as it 
should be, in the imperative. On its 
part science will furnish us the minor, 
which will be in the indicative, and the 
conclusion will follow, which may be in 
the imperative. Let us examine in suc- 
cession these two points of view. 

And first, can science create or in- 
spire emotions? What science cannot do, 
can the love of science do? 


THE INSPIRATION OF SCIENCE 


Science puts us in constant relation 
with something greater than ourselves; 
it presents to us a spectacle always re- 
newed and always more vast. Behind 
what it shows us so grand, it makes us 
divine something still more grand; this 
spectacle is a joy for us, but it is.a joy 
in which we forget ourselves, and in 
this it is morally healthful. 

He who shall have had this delight, 
who shall have seen, if only from afar, 
the splendid harmony of the natural 
laws, will be better disposed than an- 
other to make light of his petty, selfish 
interests; he will have an ideal which 
he will love better than himself, and 
this is the sole ground upon which a 
morality can be built. For this ideal he 
will work without sparing his toil and 
without expecting any of those gross 
recompenses which are everything to 
certain men;. and when he has thus 
formed the habit of disinterestedness, 
this habit will follow him. everywhere; 
his whole life will remain as if per- 
fumed by it. 

The greater the passion. it inspires, 
the greater the love of truth, and is 
not such a love an entire morality? 
There is nothing which it is more im- 
portant to combat than lying, because 
this is one of the most common vices 
among primitive people and one of the 
most degrading. When we shall have 
formed the habit of scientific methods, 
of their scrupulous exactitude, the hor- 
ror of any doctoring of experiment, 
when we have accustomed ourselves to 
fear as the hight of dishonor the re- 
proach of having even innocently faked 
our results, when that shall have be- 
come for us an indelible professional 
bent, a second nature, shall we not 
carry into all our actions this desire 
for absolute sincerity, to the point of 
not being able to understand what 
makes others lie? And is this not the 
best way of acquiring the rarest, the 
most difficult of all sincerities, which 
consists in not deceiving one’s self? 

In our failures, the grandeur of our 
ideal will sustain us; one may prefer 
another to it, but, after all, is not the 
God of the scientist the grander as he 
withdraws farther and farther from 
us? It is true he is inflexible, and many 
souls will regret it; but at least he does 
not share our littlenesses and our pal- 
try rancors, as does too often the God 
of the theologians. This idea of a power 











stronger than ourselves, from which we 


will depend upon the mechanism to 





California's 
Expositions 


at San Francisco and San Diego. See the 
two big fairs on. the one big trip. More 
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Yellowstone National Park 
America’s only Geyserland. .143-mile 
coaching trip through a region of scenic 
delights and phenomenal sights. Elegant 
hotels, comfortable camps. Send for free 
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cannot escape, and to which we must 
accommodate ourselves at whatever 
cost, may also have a salutary effect; 
atleast this may be maintained. Would 
it not be better if our peasants believed 
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that the law can never bend, in place 
of believing that the Government will 
bend it in their favor, if only they in- 
voke the intercession of a sufficiently 


Lake Cobbosseecontee, Maine 


FOR BOYS, AND YOUNG MEN 
July 1st to September 7th 


powerful deputy? 

Science, as Aristotle says, has as 
object the universal; in presence of a 
particular fact it will wish to know the 
general law, it will aspire to a general- 
ization more and more extended. By 
looking from afar, we become far-sight- 
ed, so to say; we no longer see the little, 
and no longer seeing it, we are not in 
danger of making it the aim of our life. 
So we shall find ourselves naturdlly in- 
clined to subordinate particular inter- 
ests to general interests, and this again 
is a kind of morality. 
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stains cost less than half as much as paint, 
and the labor cost of putting them on is also 
one-half less. .They are made of the strongest 
and most lasting colors, and Creosote, “the 
best wood preservative known,” which pro- 
tects your woodwork from decay. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over 
the country. Send for stained wood 
samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
18 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A fully equipped boys’ camp with buildings and 
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Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 


203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 
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GOOD SLEEPING 


Increases Efficiency 


Either indoors or out, you can enjoy 
perfect restfulness and comfort on a Per- 
fection Pneumatic mattress. It is cool 
and soft, with no furrows, holes or lumps. 

Outdoor sleeping, in the pure air, is 
enjoyed under best conditions, with a 


Perfection Sleeping Bag 
with Pneumatic Mattress 


Perfection Pneumatic mattresses may 


THE SERVICE OF SCIENCE 


And then science renders us another 
service. It is a collective work and can- 
not be otherwise. It is like a monument 
whose construction demands ages and 
where each must add a stone; and some- 
times this stone costs him his whole life. 
It gives us, therefore, the feeling of nec- 
~ | essary codperation, of the solidarity of 
our efforts and those of our contem- 
poraries, and even of those of our prede- 
cessors and our successors. We feel we 
are working for humanity and so hu- 
manity becomes to us more dear. 

So much for one side, now for the 
other. If science no longer seems to us 
powerless to influence the heart, indif- 
ferent as to morals, may it not have an 
evil influence as well as good? And first, 
since every passion is exclusive, will it 
not make us lose sight of everything but 
itself? The love of truth is doubtless a 
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cannot renounce knowledge without 
lowering himself; and this is why the 
interests of science are sacred, and also 
because of the ills it may cure or pre- 
vent, whose mass is incalculable. On the 
other hand, suffering is impious (I do 
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not say death, I say suffering). Altho 
the inferior animals are doubtless less 
sensitive than man, they deserve pity. 
It will only be by skew reckonings that 
one can escape this. Even in anima vili, 
the biologist should undertake only ex- 
periments really useful; very often also 
there are ways of reducing the pain to 
a minimum and these he should use. 
But in this regard each must rely on 
his conscience; all legal interference 
would be inopportune and somewhat 
ridiculous. Parliament, they say in 
England, can do anything except 
change a man into a woman; it can do 
anything, I shall say, except render a 
competent judgment in a scientific mat- 
ter. There is no authority which can 
lay down rules to decide whether an ex- 
periment is useful. 


SCIENCE NOT THE ONLY MEANS 


What ought we to conclude? Science, 
understood broadly, taught by masters 
who know and who love it, may play 
a very useful and very important part 
in moral education. But it would be 
wrong to wish to give science an ex- 
clusive réle. It may bring to birth benef- 
icent emotions, which may serve as 
moral motor; but other disciplines can 
do the same. It would be stupid to de- 
prive ourselves of any aid; with all 
their united forces we shall not have 
too much. There are those who do not 
comprehend scientific matters. It is a 
fact of common observation that in all 
classes there are scholars who are 
“strong” in literature and who are not 
“strong” in the sciences. What an illu- 
sion to believe that if science does not 
speak to their intellect it can appeal to 
their heart! 

I arrive at the second point. Not only 
may science, like every mode of activity, 
engender new emotions, but it can erect 
a new structure upon those which spon- 
taneously take birth in the heart of 
man. We cannot conceive a syllogism 
with the two premises in the indicative 
and the conclusion in the imperative; 
but we can conceive them built upon the 
following plan: Do this; now, if one 
does not do that, one cannot do this, 
therefore do that. And such arguments 
are not beyond the range of science. 

The emotions upon which morals may 
rest are of very diverse nature; they 
are not all met to the same degree in 
all souls. With some people certain emo- 
tions predominate, and others there are 
with whom other cords are always 
ready to vibrate. Some will be above all 
sensitive to pity; they will be moved 
by the sufferings of others. Others sub- 
ordinate everything to the social har- 
mony, to the general prosperity; or still 
again, they desire the grandeur of their 
country. Others perhaps will have an 
ideal of beauty, or they will believe our 
first duty is to perfect ourselves, to seek 
to become stronger, to render ourselves 
superior to things, indifferent to for- 
tune, and not to lose rank in our own 
eyes. 

All these tendencies are laudable, but 
they are different; perhaps thence will 
arise a conflict. If science shows us this 
conflict is not to be feared, if it proves 
that we cannot attain one of these aims 
without indorsing the other (and that 
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is within its province), it will have ac- 
complished a useful work; it will have 
borne precious aid to the moralists. 
These troops which before fought in 
dispersed order, and where each soldier 
marched toward a particular objective, 
will now come to close ranks, because 
they will have been shown that the vic- 
tory of each is the victory of all. Their 
efforts will be coérdinated, and the un- 
conscious crowd will become a disci- 
plined army: 


THE HARMONY OF THE UNIVERSE 


Is it in this direction that science is 
advancing? It is permissible to hope so. 
Science tends more and more to show 
us the solidarity of the different parts 
of the universe, to unveil for us its har- 
mony. Is this because the harmony is 
real, or because it is a need of our in- 
tellect, and consequently a postulate of 
science? This is a question I shall not 
attempt to decide. Always science goes 
on toward unity and makes us go to- 
ward unity. Just as it codrdinates par- 
ticular laws and subordinates them to 
a more general law, will it not also re- 
duce to unity the intimate aspirations 
of our hearts, in appearance so diver- 
gent, so capricious, such strangers one 
to another? 

But if it fails in this task, what dan- 
ger, what disillusion! May it not do as 
much harm as it could have done good? 
These affections, these sentiments, so 
frail, so delicate, will they bear analy- 
sis? Will not’ the least light show us 
their vanity and shall we not run 
against the eternal what is the use? 
What is the use of pity, since the more 
we do for people the more they demand, 
and consequently the more unhappy 
they are with their lot; since pity not 
merely can make only ingrates—that 
matters little—but since it can only 
make embittered souls? What is the 
good of love of country, since its grand- 
eur is most often only a brilliant mis- 
ery? What is the use of seeking to per- 
fect ourselves, since we live only a day? 
What if, by ill chance, science should 
throw the weight of its authority on 
the side of these sophisms! 

And then our souls are a complex 
tissue where the threads formed by the 
associations of our ideas cross and tan- 
gle in every direction; to cut one of 
these threads is to run the risk of mak- 
ing vast lacerations, which no one could 
foresee. It is not we who have made 
this tissue, it is a legacy from the past. 
Often our most noble aspirations thus 
find themselves bound, without our 
knowing it, to the most superannuated 
and the most ridiculous prejudices. Sci- 
ence goes to destroy these prejudices; 
this is its natural task, this is its duty. 
Will not the noble tendencies which old 
habits had bound up with them suffer 
from this? 

In strong souls, doubtless no! But 
there are not only heroic souls, clair- 
voyant spirits; there are also simvle 
souls who are in danger of not standing 
the test. 


WILL SCIENCE INJURE MORALS? 


Some therefore think that science will 
be destructive; they fear the ruin it 
will make and dread lest, where it shall 


have passed, society can no longer sur- 
vive. 

Is there not in these fears a sort of 
internal contradiction? If it is scien- 
tifically proved that such or such a cus- 
tom, regarded as indispensable to the 
very existence of human society, had 
not in reality the importance attributed 
to it and deceived us only by its ven- 
erable antiquity, if that be proved, ad- 
mitting this proof to be possible, will 
the moral life of humanity be shaken? 
One of two things, either this custom 
is useful, and then a reasonable science 
cannot prove that it is not; or else it is 
useless and we should not regret it. 
From the moment that we place at the 
foundation of our syllogisms one of 
those generous emotions which engen- 
der morality, it is still this emotion, and 
consequently it is still morality which 
we must find at the end of our whole 
chain of reasonings, if this has been 
conducted in accordance with the rules 
of logic. What is in danger of perishing 
is the non-essential, that which was 
merely an accident in our moral life; 
the sole important thing cannot fail to 
be found in the conclusions since it is 
in the premises. 

We should only dread incomplete 
science, that which deceives itself; that 
which lures us with vain appearances 
and thus induces us to destroy what 
we would afterward gladly reconstruct 
when we are better informed and when 
it is too late. There are people who are 
infatuated with an idea, not because it 
is right, but because it is new, because 
it is the fashion. These are terrible de- 
stroyers, but they are not—I was about 
to say they are not scientists, but I ree- 
ognize that many of them have ren- 
dered great services to science. They 
are therefore scientists, only it is not 
because of this fact, but in spite of it. 


THE DANGERS OF SEMI-SCIENCE 


True science dreads hasty generaliza- 
tions, theoretical deductions. If the phy- 
sicist distrusts them; even tho those 
with which he has to do are coherent 
and solid, what should the moralist, the 
sociologist do, when the so-called theo- 
ries he finds before him reduce to raw 
comparisons like that of societies with 
organisms! Science, on the contrary, is 
and can be only experimental and ex- 
periment in sociology is the history of 
the past. This is tradition, which we 
doubtless should criticize, but of which 
we must not make tabula rasa. 

From a science animated by the true 
experimental spirit, morality has noth- 
ing to fear. Such science respects the 
past. It is opposed to that scientific 
snobbery, so easily duped by novelties; 
it advances only step by step, but al- 
ways in the same direction and always 
with good sense. The best remedy for a 
semi-science is more science. 

There is still another way.of conceiv- 
ing the relations of science and mor- 
ality; there is no phenomenon which 
may not be the object of science, since 
there is none which cannot be observed. 
The moral phenomena are no more ex- 
empt than others. The naturalist studies 
the communities of ants and of bees 
and studies them with serenity. Just so 
the scientist seeks to judge of men as 
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if he were not a man; to put himself |: 


in the place of some distant inhabitant 
of Sirius, so that villages will be only 
ant hills. This is his right, this is his 
business as scientist. 


THE SCIENCE OF MORALS 


The science of morals will be first 
purely descriptive. It will teach us the 
manners of men, and we shall say what 
they are without speaking of what they 
should be. It next will be comparative; 
it will take us about in space to make 
us compare the morals of different peo- 
ples, those of the savage and of the 
civilized man, and also in time, to make 
us compare those of yesterday and those 
of today. It will seek finally to become 
explanatory, and this is the natural 
evolution of every science. 

The Darwinists will try to explain 
to us why all the known peoples submit 
to a moral law, by telling us that nat- 
ural selection has long ago caused those 
to disappear who were so maladroit as 
to seek to escape it. 

The psychologists will explain to us 
why the precepts of morality are not 
always in accord with the general in- 
terest. They will tell us that man, car- 
ried along by the whirlwind of life, has 
not the time to reflect upon all the con- 
sequences of his acts; that he can only 
obey general commandments; that the 
simpler these are the less they will be 
discussed, and that, for their réle to be 
useful, and consequently for: selection 
to create them, it suffices that they ac- 
cord most often with the general in- 
terest. 

The historians will explain to us how, 
of the two moralities, that which subor- 
dinates the individual to society and 
that which pities the individual and pro- 
poses to us as aim the happiness of oth- 
ers, this second it is which incessantly 
progresses as societies become vaster, 
more complex, and, all things consid- 
ered, less exposed to catastrophes. 

This science of morals is not moral- 
ity; it never will be. It can no more re- 
place morality than a treatise on the 
physiology of digestion can replace a 
good dinner. 

But that is not the question. It is not 
morality, but can it be advantageous, 
can it be dangerous to morality? Some 
will say that to explain is always in a 
certain measure to justify, and this 
may be readily sustained. Others will 
Say, on the contrary, that it is danger- 
ous to show us morals differing accord- 
ing to races and latitudes; that this 
may teach us to discuss what should be 
blindly accepted, to habituate us to per- 
ceive contingence where it is important 
that we see only necessity. And they as 
well are not altogether wrong. But 
frankly, is this not to exaggerate the 
influence upon, men of theories only 
skin deep, of abstractions which always 
remain exterior to them? 


SCIENCE IS DETERMINISTIC 


I cannot, however, pass over in 
silence an important point, despite the 
brief time remaining to discuss it. Sci- 
ence is deterministic; it is so a priori; 
it postulates determinism, since other- 
wise it could not exist. Moreover, it is 
deterministic a posteriori; if it began 
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tion is possible. Can we admit that this 
ORGANIZED 1853 forward march of determinism will bé 
continued without stop and without re- 
coil, without knowing any insuperable 
obstacle, and that yet we have not the 
right to pass to the limit, as we math- 
THE HO Wai ematicians say, and to infer absolute 
| determinism, since at the limit deter- 
INSURANCE. COMPANY minism would vanish into a tautology 
or a contradiction? This is a question 
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| But we are facing a fact; science, right 
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| should continue to love the good man, 
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the vicious man, who would then in- 
spire only disgust; but is hate neces- 
sary? Enough that we do not cease to 
hate vice. 


Apart from that, all would go on as 
in the past. Instinct is stronger than 
| all metaphysics, and even tho one should 


have laid it bare, even if one should un- 
derstand the secret of its force, its 


power would not thereby be weakened. 
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us would continue to guide us. - 
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WILLIAM H. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal just as impossible not to act as a free 


Banker interest insuring an income for the future. person when one acts, as it is not to 
EDWARD TOWNSEND Address the Company at its Home Office, reason as a determinist when one cre- 


~— = yee — No. 277 Broadway, New York City. ey is therefore not so re- 
doubtable as was said, and there are 


perhaps other reasons also not to fear 
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it; it may be hoped that in the absolute 
all is reconciled and that to an infinite 
intelligence the two attitudes, that of 
the man who acts as if he were free 
and that of the man who thinks as if 
there were no freedom, would seem 
equally legitimate. 

There is not and never will be scien- 
tific morality in the proper sense of the 
term, but science may be in an indirect 
way an auxiliary of morality. Science 
broadly understood can only be of serv- 
ice to it; semi-science is alone to be 
dreaded. On the other hand, science 
cannot suffice, because it sees only a 
part of man, or, if you prefer, it sees 
all, but it sees all with the same bias; 
and moreover, because it is needful to 
think of the minds which are not sci- 
entific. Again, the over-wrought fears, 
the over-great hopes, seem to me equal- 
ly chimerical; morals. and science, in 
proportion as they progress, will know 
how to adapt themselves one to the 
other. 


PEBBLES 


. vhat are they going to call their 


baby 


= don’t know. They named it Reginald.” 
—Gargoyle. 


“They are always bragging of their an- 
cestors.” 

“Yes; from the way they talk you would 
almost imagine they had selected them 
themselves.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Little Girl (who has been sitting very 
still with a seraphic expression)—‘“I wish 
I was an angel, mother!” 

Mother—“What makes you say that, 
darling?” 

Little Girl—“‘Because then I could drop 
bombs on the Germans !”—Punch. 


“Your legal department must be very 
expensive.” 

“It is,” sighed the eminent trust magnate. 

gp still, I suppose you have to maintain 
it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Sometimes I think 
it would be cheaper to obey the law.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The good people of the church gave the 
poor children of the parish a bountiful New 
Year’s dinner, and the delight of the young- 
sters was much more manifest than their 
table manners. One little fellow was dis- 
covered clutching a doughnut in one fist 
and a lump of steak in the other. He was 
reproved for his breach of etiquette and 
took the reproach very meekly. But a mo- 
ment later he turned to the diner next him 
and remarked regretfully: “The trouble 








“‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 
STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Capital, - - - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) 
Reserve, Re-Insurance ( Marine) 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine) 
Other Claims 

Net Surplus, 


Total Assets, - - - - 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, 








$5,000,000.00 
9,347,813 -44 





$23,400,526.99 
$11,668,448.39 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-SIX YEARS: 


$144,393,663.21 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
VICE-PRESIDENTS _ - 
HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 
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L. O. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent 
L. O. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’l Agent 


W. H. BREEDING, General Agent 
E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent 


{ae Tll., 175 W. Jackson Boul’d 


WESTERN BRANCH {10° E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent 


175 W. Jackson Boui’d, Chicago, Ill 
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301 California St., San Francisco, Cal 


NEW YORK, 63-55 Beaver Street 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada 








of Celebrities Bought and Sold, 
order. Manuscripts revised and reconstructed, Out- 





RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to Autograph — m 
en or price lists. 


about these here table manners is that they Letters Walter R. Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N.Y. 


was invented by somebody who wasn’t 
never really hungry !”—Argonaut. 


lines furnished, Twelve years’ experience. ee 
P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, DAYTON, 0. AB y . 


Pub. ‘“‘THE COLLECTOR,”’ $1 a year. 














Supper was in progress, and the father 
was telling about a row which took place 
in front of his store that morning: 

“The first thing I saw was one man 
deal the other a sounding blow, and then 
a crowd gathered. The man who was struck 
ran and grabbed a large shovel he had been 
using on the street, and rushed back, his 
eyes blazing fiercely. I thought he’d surely 
knock the other man’s brains out, and I 
stepped right in between them.” 

The young son of the family had become 
so hugely interested in the narrative as it 
proceeded that he had stopped eating his 
pudding. So proud was he of his father’s 1 000 
valor, his eyes fairly shone, and he cried: "2" $585,722.56 

He couldn’t knock any brains out of ulati - 5,000.00 
you, could he, father?’ ‘¢ 678.68 

Father looked at him long and earnestly, Depest — 
but the lad’s countenance was frank and 
open. $42,460,411.30 


Father gasped slightly, and resumed his ASSM' Cashier 
supper.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. ost eee 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


(NATIONAL BANE) 

Philadelphia, March 4, 1915. 
RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts 

Due from banks and bankers.... 

Clearing House exchanges 

Cash and reserve 

Treasurer of United States 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4, 1915. 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

Liability Under Letters of Credit 160,673.63 
Due from Banks 4,628,921.11 
Cash and Reserve 9,373,945.63 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 2,455,041.06 


$42,460,411.30 
Surplus and undivided profits.... 


Circulation 
Deposits 





$17,655,319.59 
8. D. JORDAN, Cashier 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals Solicited. 
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The Safest 
of Them All 


When thinking of making investments, in- 
vestigate the safety, desirability—exemp- 
tion from all taxes—of the Seven Per Cent 
California Street Improvement Bonds. 


1% 


Write for information to The Empire Se- 
curities Company, Hibernian Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 











President ° - J. Allen Osmun 
President, Whittier National Bank, Home Savings Bank 
Vice-President - - F. E. Thayer 
Secretary - - A. H. Conger 

Serena 











Mechanics Trust Company 


of New Jersey. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 

Commenced Business March 1, 1886. 
STATE, CITY AND COURT DEPOSITARY. 
Only Trust Comeeny in New Jerse ene 

Through New York Clearing 
Accommodations ee balaness ona 3 respon- 

8 t: 
Accounts maintained in principal cities. 
OFFICERS: 
DeWitt Van Buskirk, President 
C. B. Zabriskie, Vice-President 
Frederic C. Earl, Vice-President 
Wm. R. Wilde, Treasurer 
Walter J. Daly, Ass’t Treas, and Ass’t Sec’y 
Max Moraller, Secretary 
Chas. S. Noé, Chairman Board "a Directors 


The 
Northwestern National 
Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 4, 1915 











RESOURCES 
Leans and discounts......«..... $22,079,189.77 
VU. S. and other bonds........ 2,469,990.00 
Banking house ..... cccsccee 575,000.00 
SEED bon 6K 08700 00s eece 160.02 
Cash and due from banks...... 17,115,578.90 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 647,437.15 
$42,887.355.84 

LIABILITIES 
Cem oda ce csseeeedicsacedes $4,000,000.00 
Semphas occccccccccrdecccccese 2,000,000,00 
Undivided profits ............ 882,901.68 
DO «06. sebasesek sneoe 1,200,000.00 
EEE. wees deccavmedbeveiane 34,804,454.16 
$42,887,355.84 


Edward W. Decker, Pres.; Joseph Chap- 
man, Vice-Pres.; James A. Latta, Vice-Pres.; 
Alex. V. Ostrom, Vice-Pres.; Wm. E. Briggs, 
Vice-Pres.; Robt. E. Macgregor, Cashier. 














THE MARKET 
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WAR EXPORTS AND CREDITS 


In an active stock market, with rising 
prices, last week, the course of Bethle- 
hem Steel Company shares was the sub- 
ject of much comment and some specu- 
lation. The week’s business was 2,635,- 
248 shares (of all securities), against 
only 1,085,000 in the preceding week, 
and the net gain for the most prominent 
issues was in the neighborhood of four 
points. But the advance for Bethlehem 
shares was 8%. This is the company 
whose president is Charles M. Schwab, 
and everybody knows that his factories 
have been at work for months on large 
foreign orders for war supplies. The 
company’s report for the year 1914, 
published last week, showed that the 
net earnings had been large enough to 
permit a dividend of thirty per cent on 
the common stock; that at the end of 
the year the orders on hand amounted 
to $46,000,000, and that in no preceding 
year had so many men been employed or 
so large a sum in wages been paid. It 
was the Bethlehem Company’s best 
year. The report was in sharp contrast 
with that of the-Steel Corporation. 

By such orders as the Bethlehem 
Company has received, and the large 
purchases of the belligerents in the 
open market, our-exports have been so 
increased that in February they exceed- 
ed imports by $173,604,366. To this 
great sum the excess has risen from 
only $17,000,000 in September. Some 
expected that January’s favorable bal- 
ance of $145,000,000 would not be sur- 
passed, but February, altho a short 
month, has shown an addition of $28,- 
000,000. The total for the war months, 
up to March 1, has been $577,000,000, 
but $450,000,000 of it must be assigned 
to the three months of December, Jan- 
uary and February. This great excess 
of exports is not due wholly, of course, 
to war material. Exports of agricul- 
tural products in February were larger 
by 110 per cent than those of February 
a year ago. 

The largest war order reported last 
week was one for $80,000,000 worth of 
shrapnel shells, given by Russia to the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company. 
| Much of the work will be done in this 

country, where, as we said last week, 
an air-brake company has taken $30,- 
000,000 of the total. An advance in the 
price of the Du Pont Powder Company 
shares (which are not bought and sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange) was 
connected with a report that the com- 
pany had undertaken to make, for a 
high price, 100,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder for the British Government. 
On the steamship “Gascogne,” 1488 
horses were shipped from New York for 
Bordeaux. For some time past one firm 
has been exporting horses at the rate of 
about 5000 a week. At Vancouver eight- 
een long-range guns made here were 











awaiting shipment to Russia by way of 








Vladivostok. These are like the guns 
used at the siege of Przemysl. After in- 
quiry our Government exprest the-opin- 
ion that Mr. Schwab, of the Bethlehem 
Company, had kept his word about the 
shipment of submarines. It was admit- 
ted, however, that he was at liberty to 
ship engines and other parts of such 
vessels. 

The pressure for payment of the for- 
eign debt increased and the volume of 
bills offered for negotiation deprest ex- 
change on London to 4.78%. Various 
projects for meeting the growing ob- 
ligations without shipping gold were 
under consideration. Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
in London, was conferring with Sir 
George Paish and other representatives 
of the British Government. It was un- 
derstood that arrangements would be 
made for a British credit here of $100,- 
000,000, and probably for a French 
credit of $50,000,000. But gold continued 
to come in, mainly from the Bank of 
England’s reserve in Canada. In all, 
nearly $45, 600,000 in gold has been re- 
ceived since January 1. It is said that 
three-quarters of the notes represent- 
ing the German loan of $10,000,000 were 
marketed in Philadelphia, with an un- 
derstanding that the money was to be 
expended only for non-contraband 
goods, but it does not yet appear that 
they can be transported safely. The 
loan sought here by Argentina is one 
of $50,000,000. 


THE RAILROADS 


Several of the leading business men 
of Pennsylvania appeared and testified 
before a joint legislative committee at 
Harrisburg last week in support of the 
bill to repeal the railroad full crew law, 
the enforcement of which has cost the 
railroad companies $4,878,764, or about 
$1,400,000 a year. These gentlemen pre- 
sented for the consideration of the com- 
mittee resolutions (favoring repeal) 
adopted by 146 organizations—boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce, grange 
associations, town councils, etc.—and 
pointed to the attitude of the news- 
papers of the state. These, with few 
exceptions, ask for repeal, and for the 
proposed accompanying legislation 
which is designed to empower the 
state’s Public Service Commission to 
decide how many men shall be employed 
on each train. There are indications 
that the repeal bill will be passed. 

On the day preceding this hearing 
there was one of the same kind at the 
New Jersey capital, where a joint com- 
mittee of the Legislature listened to 
arguments for and against repeal of 
that state’s full crew law. At both hear- 
ings it was pointed out that the statutes 
required the same number of extra men 
on thru passenger or freight trains, 
making only one stop, or two stops, in 
the state, as must be used on trains 
that stop at every station. At Trenton, 
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_as a result of the hearing, it was vir- 


tually agreed that for the pending re- 
peal bill there should be substituted one 
which gives to the Public Utility Com- 
mission power to say how many men 
there must be in each train crew. Such 
a bill ought to be passed at Trenton and 
at Harrisburg. 

There are signs of a change in public 
opinion with respect to the railroads. 
One sign was the repeal, at the polls, 
in November, of Missouri’s full crew 
law. The Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, three weeks ago, announced two 
decisions annulling state legislation 
which was supported by public opinion 
at the time of its enactment, but the re- 
jection of which now excites no protest. 
One of the annulled laws was West Vir- 
ginia’s statute, eight years old, making 
the passenger rate two cents a mile. 
The other was the law of North Da- 
kota, making a maximum rate for coal 
in carload lots. In each case there was 
convincing evidence that the restriction 
either caused the business to be done at 
a loss or permitted only a small and in- 
adequate profit. 

Those who promoted the passage of 
the full crew laws, which now appear 
to be doomed, are now, in several states, 
supporting a movement for legislation 
that will limit the length of trains. Ob- 
viously the purpose is to increase the 
number of trains and, necessarily, the 
number of men employed. But the rail- 
road companies have expended large 
sums in reducing grades and modify- 
ing curves in order that longer and 
heavier trains could be hauled. The pow- 
er of locomotives, and the cost of them, 
have been increased to take advantage 
of these improvements. If it be desira- 
ble, in the public interest, that the com- 
panies should be subjected to official 
regulation with respect to the length of 
trains, there should be no limiting stat- 
ute, but supervisory power should be 
given to public service commissions. We 
are inclined to think that interference 
with the companies concerning this mat- 
ter is not required. And we are confi- 
dent that public opinion will not sup- 
port interference by statute. 








The following dividend is announced: 
Standard Milling Company, preferred, 2% per 
cent, payable April 15. 








An engineer says that the usual life of 
a locomotive is thirty years. Perhaps it 
would live longer if it didn’t smoke so 
much.—Boston Transcript. 


“I wonder what has become of the old- 
fashioned dime novel?” remarked the old 
ogy. . 

“It has gone up to a dollar and a half,” 
replied the grouch.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Wesley Kading, who is employed in a 
moving-picture theater in Sioux Falls, ar- 
rived Saturday to spend a two weeks’ va- 
cation shooting and visiting his parents 
and friends —Webster Reporter. 


Ejaculation of a Vacationist: Oh, Lord! 
I have left behind all the things I ought to 
have taken and I have taken all of the 
things I really didn’t want, and there is not 
much health in me.—Life. 


“We are going to give up having Johnny 
get an education.” 

“For what reason?” 

“Well, we can’t get him sterilized every 
morning in time to go to school.” —Southern 
Woman’s Magazine. 








J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


——_—_ 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exch Cc ial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 

















Brown Brothers 
and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 


Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
Traveling Cheques 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 





Brown, Shipley & Company 


Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


























Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S:. Ely & 
Company 


- Real Estate 


Entire management of Estates 
for owners and trustees is our 
specialty, as well as the 
purchase, sale and-appraisal of 
properties in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx. 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 4ist and 42d Sts. 
Directors 
Alfred E. Marling, President 
Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 








August Belmont & Co. 
BANKERS 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 
world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the purchase 











and sale of Investment Securities. 














JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS 


} Vice-Presidents 
WM. J. WASON, JR. 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 








KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City-of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,900,000 
OFFICERS 


WALTER E. BEDELL TRUSTEES DICK 8S. RAMSAY 
EDWARD C. BLUM WILLIAM HARKNESS H. B. SCHARMANN 
GEO. V. BROWER JOSEPH HUBER JOHN F. SCHMADEKBE 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD WHITMAN W. KENYON OSWALD. W. UHL 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE D. W. MeWILLIAMS JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 


HENRY A. MEYER 
CHARLES A. 0O’DONOHUE 
CHARLES E. PERKINS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


» W. M. VAN ANDEN 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
LLEW 


ELLEN A. WRAY 
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THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID| 





NEWHAMPSHIRE-~ 





3,303,575 575.24 
* 3,367,026.27 


972,327.26 
1,003,255.03 





FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





[| _ 4,069.140.67 1.252,267.06 
y | 4.310,836.19 1.257, O58. 25. \ 
4.500.404 12 1.322.978. 
4.661.149.81 trae Seeks \ 
r 5.196,017.46 1.510 ,.064.23 \ 
[ 5,553, 270.70 1,578,330. 82 \ 
| 5.725, 809.34 1,654,504.8! \ 
[__ 6,097, 887.20 1,700, 761.60 \ 
[| _ 6,250, 526.89 1,703,433.67 \ 
[| _6,350,079.09 1,725.713.78 \ 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3,149,365.31 






































POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Orienta! Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
to the value of 

Received premiums thereon to 
the extent of 

Paid losses during that period 

Issued certificates of profits 
to dealers 

Of which there have been re- 
deemed 

Leaving outstanding at pres- 
ent time 

Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 


$27,964,578,109.00 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


90,801,110.00 
83,811,450.00 

6,989,660.00 
23,020,223.85 


14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to D oa foteomed, in accordance with the charter. 

RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

COREL, IUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

goer ae E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD- JONES, Sec. 











GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


E. B. MORRIS, President 


Vice-President 
AGE, Vice-President 
G. H. STUART ta cae Treasurer 
Ss. W. MORRI Secretary 














Lusuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 











EFFECTS AND CAUSES 


There are certain classes of practical 
business men who, by reason of the 
special duties they are called upon 
to perform—duties requiring expert 
knowledge and ripe experience—are in 
a favorable position to consider impar- 
tially the apparently difficult questions 
which make up the body of controver- 
sies too continuously subsisting between 
the fire insurance companies and a small 
but very audible and influential portion 
of the public. These men are very in- 
timate with, but wholly disconnected 
from, the fire insurance business. They 
are represented by such persons as Mr. 
Arthur Hawxhurst, insurance manager 
for Marshall Field & Co., the members 
of the American Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, a few of the state fire marshals 
and the commissioners of insurance, 
particularly of the important industrial 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Mr. Hawxhurst and the members of 
the Credit Men’s Association know pre- 
cisely the value of every fire insurance 
policy for sale in the United States. 
They know to a fraction what service 
any given company can render, and 
what that service is worth. Nor are 
they inclined to overvalue the one or 
the other. Insurance is one of the in- 
strumentalities they utilize in the pros- 
ecution of their business, and for which 
they are willing to pay a just price. As 
practical men, they have no prejudices 
for or against it, and desire that it 
shall be neither overpaid nor under- 
paid. If they were compelled to make 
a choice here, they would probably lean 
to a larger rather than to a smaller 
price for the service, on the theory that 
it is better to pay too much than too 
little in the interest of security. They 
understand that unquestioned solvency 
in the insurer depends upon adequate 
compensation for the service he ren- 
ders, and that without this there can 
be no permanent security. 

The thoughtful contingent among the 
membership of the Fire Marshals’ As- 
sociation of North America gather at 
first hand the statistics which repre- 
sent to our minds the original value of 
our disgracefully large annual ash 
heap. They know in detail how it was 
produced and how much of it is due to 
preventable causes. They have some 
knowledge of the relations of the fire 
insurance companies to this subject and 
of the innumerable difficulties they ex- 
perience in connection with it. 

The commissioners of insurance are 
in constant touch with every phase of 
the financial end of the fire insurance 
problem, and are as familiar with every 
item of the companies’ accounts as if 
they were their official bookkeepers. The 


DEATH 


IS THE 


DIRECT TAX COLLECTOR 


An Income every 
month in every year 
can be guaranteed 
of all taxes to 
and children. 








way is easy. 
Consult : :: 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


921, 923, 925 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia 














NO TIME LIKE THE 
PRESENT 


'O make permanent pro- 

vision for dependents, 
securing to them a month- 
ly income for life. 








In order to acquire the 
protection which life in- 
surance affords, it must 
be taken when you can 
secure it. When you be- 
come uninsurable you will 
feel the need of it—but it 
will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, April 15, 1913, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Wednesday, March 31, 1915. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred Stock 

The regular quarte~ly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable April 1, 1915, 
to preferred stockho:ders of record March 25, 1915. 
Checks will be mailed. 


WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 
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commissioners know to a penny what is, 


taken in and its source; what is paid 
out and why. They are the guardians 
of corporate solvency. The proficient 
among them know, and do not hesitate 
to proclaim, that the guaranty of secur- 
ity rests on adequate rates. 

All the classes here described agree 
that the cost of fire insurance cannot, 
in the plain nature of things, be low- 
ered until the waste by fire is reduced. 
Except as indicated, none of them has 
any interest whatever in the fire in- 
surance business. They should be, and 
are, unbiased and dispassionate ob- 
servers and judges. Except an occa- 
sional criticism of the companies’ ex- 
pense accounts, due principally to the 
compensation paid for agents’ services 
and the taxation of premiums, there is 
but little fault found with the manner 
in which the business is conducted. That 
rates are too high everywhere, is ad- 
mitted by all who possess any informa- 
tion on the subject, but that they can 
be reduced by legislation restrictive of 
the operations of the insurers is as fal- 
lacious as would be the attempt to add 
a cubit to one’s stature by merely tak- 
ing thought. The legislation that will 
achieve this object will be of that con- 
structive character which results in 
surely conserving against the attacks 
of fire the material wealth of the coun- 
try. 





A. D. W., Agricultural College, N. D.— 
Suggest that you write Franklin H. Went- 
worth, secretary, National Fire Protection 
Association, 87 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


I. C. P., Monmouth, Ore.—The company 
you inquire about is financially sound and 
capably managed. Their methods of ‘secur- 
ing business are not superior, nor, in my 
opinion, less expensive than those of other 
companies. 


According to figures made public by the 
Texas State Fire Insurance Commission, 
from December 10, 1910, to March 12, 
1915, there were some 48,000 fires in the 
state, of which 28,016, or fifty-eight per 
cent, were from preventable causes. 


J. R. M., Cedar Falls, Ia—The com- 
pany you name is small but sound actu- 
arially and financially. Your present policy 
ought to show good average results. You 
are in error in believing you can secure 
$2000 20-payment life at about the same 
cost as $1000 ordinary life. The rates per 
$1000 in your company, age twenty-five 
(I haven’t the figures at age twenty-two), 
are: ordinary life, $19.18; 20-payment life, 
$28.30. When you say 20-payment life you 
probably mean 20-year term, a form of pol- 
icy inadvisable for a young man. 


M. R. B., Hermansville, Mich.—The 
company you mention is entitled to your 
confidence and you will make no mistake 
in accepting its policies. It is a stock com- 
pany, with $1,000,000 capital, issuing par- 
ticipating and non-partici.ating policies. 
The fundamental difference between mutual 
and stock life insurance companies lies in 
the fact that the former are or can he 
controlled by the policyholders, while the 
latter are controlled by their stockholders. 
Again, all savings made by mutual compa- 
nies revert, in the form of dividends, so- 
called, to the policyholders, while on the 
non-participating contracts of stock com- 
panies they belong. to the stockholders. 
These non-participating policies, however, 
are issued at lower premium rates than are 
those charged on the same forms of par- 
ticipating policies. Most of the stock com- 
panies write participating policies all the 
avings on which go to the holders. 
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Incorporated 1849 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


1915 


Charter Perpetual 








Cash Capital 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Of Springfield, 


Massachusetts 


$2,500,000.00 





Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items.... 


Accrued aarest 


EE ee eet te 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad aie 


Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit 
AD 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1915 
ASSETS 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 


TOTAL ASSETS 
MITTED ASSETS 


$778,303.66 
1,201,893.42 
65,786.41 
300,000.00 
2,053,870.00 
1,722,184.00 
2,050,625.00 
1,273,125.00 
290,848.00 
577,110.00 
138,380.00 


~ $11,058, 125.49 
87,721.35 
$10,970,404.14 














W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 


LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK ° $ 2,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance P 5,542,965.64 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses 583,700.36 
Reserve for all other Liabilities ‘ = 3 353,301. 61 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 8,979,967.61 
NET SURPLUS ; ‘ ‘ 1,990,436.53 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 4,490,436.53 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $61,973,344.28 
A. W. DAMON, President PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
CHAS, E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres. E. H. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 


F. H. WILL IAMS, Treasurer 


G. G. BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 





a S ee 


Assistant Manager 
E. G. CARLISLE, 


2d Assistant Manager 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, Momeoe 


Hf. LIN'INGER, Assistant Manager 
L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 





GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN C, DORNIN, Assistant Manager 





CHAS. G. SMITH 








Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 
Metropolitan District Agent 


1 Liberty Street, N. Y. 

















STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
49 WALL STREET. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 24. 
New York, March 24, 1915. 

The Directors of this Company have today de- 
eclared a dividend of two and one-half (2%%) per 
cent. from the earnings of the Company, upon the 
Preferred Stock, payable April 15, 1915, at the 
offices of the Company, 49 Wall street, New York 
City, to preferred stockholders of record on April 
5, 1915. 

The transfer books of the preferred stock will be 
closed on April 5, 1915, at 3 p. m., and open on 
April 16, 1915, at 10 a. m. 

JOSEPH A. KNOX, Treasurer. 


The United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14%% (37%c. per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock and a divi 
dend of 2% (soc. per share) on the Common 
capital stock. both payable April sth, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 16th, 1915. 








SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short es A taught by Dr. & 
Berg oe for Ph pei Editor Li —_ | ee 
e catalogue free. lease ad. 
THE HOME Cobusies oupase E 8 — 
Dept. 305, Springficid, Mass. 


EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 
and all who contemplate marriage 
SHOULD OWN 
this complete informative book 
“ 
THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW LIFE” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happi- 
ness, so often revealed too late! It con- 
tains 29 chapters including: Marriage 
and Its Advantages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Lawof Choice. Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid:n Choosing. 
Anatomy of Reproduction. Amiative- 
ness. Continence. Children. Genius, 
Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. How a Happy Married 
Lite is Secured. Special Edition. Price $2 postpaid. Descriptive 
circular giving full and complete table of contents mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., $3 29¢¢,3¢zeet 


Dr. Esenwein 
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Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


H. O. Edgerton, President. 


A Massachusetts Company True to Massachusetts Ideals. 


A RECORD OF SUCCESS 


ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME 
December 31, 1899... .$61,900.74 
1904... .218,860,51 
1909... .625,483.43 
1914... .821,531.22 
Nearly a Fourteen Fold Growth. 


RESERVED FOR POLICYHOLDERS 
December 31, 1899.. $20,598.24 
1904.. 276,911.00 
1909.. 960,565.00 
1914. .2,158,867.00 
Over a Hundred Fold Growth. 


Total Amount Paid Policyholders Since Organization, $2,810,314.00. 





E. C. Mansfield, Sec’y and Treas. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
December 31, 1899.$2,838,800.00 
1904. 6,063,924.00 
1909. 15,160,339.00 
1914. 19,210,542.00 
Nearly a Seven Fold Growth. 


NUMBER OF POLICYHOLDERS 
December 31, 1899 1,776 
14,130 


IQI4 745735 
Over a Forty Fold Growth. 








The Liverpool and Laden 


Insurance Company, Limited 


Sixty-seven years in the United States 
Total Losses Paid in the United States Exceeds $1 15,000,000 


Payments made by this Company in the larger conflagrations 


in the United States : 


Chicago, 1871 

Boston, 1872 - 
Baltimore, 1904 - 
San Francisco, 1906 


New York Office: 45 William Street 


Henry W. Eaton, 
Resident Manager 
George W. Hoyt, 
Deputy Manager 


$3,239,491 
1,427,290 
1,051,543 
4,522,905 
$10,241,229 





J. B. Kremer, Jr., 
T. A. Weed, 
Agency Superintendents 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Cash Capital $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities.. 5,901,636.73 
Surplus 2,188,553.34 


Total January 1, 1915 $8,090,190.07 


R. Date Benson, President 
Joun L. Tuomson, Vice-President 
W. Garpner Crowe, 2d V.-Pres, and Sec’y 
Hampton L. Warner, Assistant Secretary 
Wa. J. Dawson, Sec’y Agency Department 





The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘this can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yle!d a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















THE SOLDIER SOUL 
BY MARGUERITE O. B. WILKINSON 


A clarion call had wakened me 
When day broke, 
And the wind spoke, 
Had wakened me and summoned me 
To the hillside and the climb; 
And I made answer gaily, 
When day smiled, 
Sun-beguiled, 
That I would follow jauntily 
The flaunting flags of Time. 
I followed up the hill-path 
Cheerily fighting, 
And heard, o’er stormy cajions 
The morning fanfaron. 
I was glad with my comrades, 
Veterans battle-marred, 
Young souls yet unscarred; 
Ah, but my colors soon were struck, 
And now my mates are gone! 


Life smote me sore and challenged me 
When day burned, 
And the wind turned. 
But I had dreamed all night 
Of banners buoyant in the sun; 
Wherefore with tireless heart I kept 
The path that ran before me, 
The stubborn path, 
The stony path, 
Of mighty works begun. 
Long and long I followed it, 
Doggedly fighting, 
My wounds bled, 
My heart bled, 
Upon the rugged hight— 
My wounds bled, 
My heart shed 
Tears of blood and waning hope, 
Of large loss and little gain 
Upon that desperate hight. 


| When the souls shine out to meet Him, 


Burn with joy and glow to greet Him, 
Will God have room for failures 
In His everlasting light? 
I wonder; for the fanfaron 
Was muted with the day; 
And I, who once was prone to sing, 
Have need of breath to pray! 


Yet I, who chose the hill-path, 
When day broke 
And the wind spoke, 
When the sun shone fair 
On my gold hair, 
I will not yield my place! 
The embattled upland way is mine— 
No quarter and no grace! 
Day’s lurid red 
Fades overhead— 
Faintly the winners sneer— 
My wounds are hot— 
It matters not— 
Unconquered I, who met defeat, 
Unconquered I am here! 


And I shall keep the hill-path, 
While the wind sighs, 
And day dies. 
For well I know the climb was good; 
The fanfaron was brave. 
And, if I stumble into light, 
Or rest unconquered thru God’s night, 
The Banner of Eternity 
Shall halt beside my grave! 
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Japan’s Purpose Toward China... 55 
By Count Okuma 

EDITORIALS 
Reassurance from Count Okuma. 


Warring on Non-Combatants.... 
Urumiah 


Colonel Londonderry (Portrait)... 
THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
The Great War 
The Struggle 
pathians vere 
Operations in Poland : 
The Attack on the Bosporus..... 
Bulgars Invade Serbia 
Hard Fighting in France 
The War on Commerce 
War Cases Here 
Trust Cases 
A Riot in Panama.... 
No Protectorate for Hayti 
Unfortunate Mexico 
Villa and His Foes..... 
Our Big Business Blunder 
By George W. Perkins 
The Frankensteins of Kansas..... 
By H. J. Haskell 


The Passing of the Friendly Road. . 
By Philip Prescott Frost 


over the Car- 


THE STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Byzantium, Constantinople, Stam- 
bul—or Tsargrad? .......... ee 
By The Independent’s War 
Editor 


The Impenetrable Dardanelles and 
the Invisible Blockade 
By Park Benjamin 
Mediation, Athletics and the Great 
Peace ere. 
By Charles H. Sherrill 
THE New Books 


The Novels ot Walpole 
Confessions of a Psychical Re- 
searcher 


Efficiency Question Box 
Conducted by Edward Earle 
Purinton 


THE MARKET PLACE : 


Confidence and a Free Market... 88 
Philippine Trade 
INSURANCE 


The Virtue of Endowment Insur- 


dents (Both Sides—a Debate)... 92 


INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


Our more or less serious contem- 


porary, Life, does not believe in viceless 
efficiency : 

A small cup of black coffee, without cream 
or sugar, sipped after the heavy meal of the 
day, perhaps will not seriously harm a person of 
robust constitution—Edward Earle Purinton, 
efficiency expert, in The Independent. - 

No, not fatally. “However, we do not be- 
lieve in taking even this,” says The Inde- 
pendent’s expert, and goes on to recom- 
mend four kinds of denatured coffee, doc- 
tored milk and grape juice. 


It was the lawyer-humorist of Third Ave- 
nue who said as the Best Man in Town 
eame into his club: “Here comes Thomas 
Best, sodden with virtue and without one 
redeeming vice.” 

Lord save you, Edward Purinton, from 
becoming sodden with efficiency! Being 
drowned in Malmsey is nothing to it. Strug- 
gle, poor victim, while you can, and if you 
can acquire a redeeming vice, oh, trot it 
out! 











From the response of our readers to 
the editorial of March 22 we infer that 
we were not mistaken in believing that 
in spite of appearances a faith in re- 
publicanism is still deeply imbedded in 
the hearts of the American people. That 
the expressions of appreciation come 
from the West does not warrant one in 
assuming that the East is recreant to 
the fundamental principle upon which 
our nation was established. We select 
for quotation letters from a professor 
of history, a railroad official and a real 
estate dealer: 


I wish to thank you for the very fine 
article of the current issue. It seems to me 
to be the best statement of what the real 
American attitude toward European na- 
tions should be that has appeared since 
the present terrible struggle began. It 
ought to make Americans take stock of 
their Americanism and inquire whether 
they have been drawing too heavily on 
their sympathy for this or that power. I 
am sure this article will make us all revise 
our estimate of our own country. 

Extis H. Rocers 

Tacoma, Washington 


Permit me to say that “And There Shall 
Be No More Kings” is one of the most con- 
vincing, most consistent articles it has been 
my pleasure to read in your publication. 
You have left no opportunity to speculate 
as to your contention in the matter. When 
the moment of opportunity comes in war- 
stricken Europe if you could place a copy 
of that article in the hands of those who 
are fortunate enough to survive it might 
stimulate them to action sufficiently to 
bring .about without bloodshed that which 
we hold so dear, republicanism. 


R. T. WirtramMs 
Ashton, South Dakota 


I am so pleased with your editorial that 
I want to tell you so. “And There Shall Be 
No More Kings” and then must follow the 
sequel; And there shall be less sorrow and 
more happiness for the people in general. 
I have long felt just as you have said 
that a king is a “tyrant” in spite of any 
semblance. of showing to the contrary. I 
have no tolerance for any form of title as 
claimed by snobbish nobility—no sir! Sure- 
ly there is a God in heaven end things will 
be leveled “down” and “up.” 

Council Bluffs, Iowa J. M. OvursLER 


In a recent editorial we called at- 
tention to the use of the phrase “go- 
ing west” for “dying” among the Brit- 
ish troops in France, and we referred 
to the last lines of Hiawatha as evidence 
of the employment of the same meta- 
phor among the Indians. More to the 
point is the first hand evidence of 
Judge A. McG. Beede of North Dakota, 
who has lived for thirty-eight years in 
the Sioux country, and sends us the 
following: 


Many American Indian tribes wholly 
dissimilar in many respects have this ‘idea. 
To an Arikara the “Spirit Village” is “in 
the west” and always on the west side of 
a river. Sioux heroes “went west” after 
the battle. They were still “tenting by 
western rivers.” 

Many philosophical suggestions as to the 
origin of such an idea independently in 
diversified parts of the world have been 
suggested. My old Greek professor thought 
it came from the fact that the sun sinks 
in the west. But so far as concerns Indians 
at least, I have caught the idea in its 
origin at first hand. The idea comes from 
the evening twilight mirage. Two years 
ago I wrote for the Lewiston (Me.) Sun 
a careful description of an evening twilight 
mirage which occurred right here where I 
am writing this letter (Hekton). In the 
west, after sunset, there were boundless 
wooded lands with tall and pleasing moun- 
tains, while a golden or soft saffron sea 
divided between here and this land. Indians 
were delighted to see once more the Makoce 
Waste (Good-Land) where people go when 
they leave this life and “this island,” 2s 
they call America. . . . Some claimed to 
see their departed’ loved ones there. After 
about a half hour this view passed away. 
Old Indians told how it used to become 
visible often before the white men came 
and changed everything. 


Judge Beede has translated on old 
song of the Hunk-pa-ti, or River Sioux, 
on the “land of the Evening Mirage”: 
There’s a beautiful Island away in the west, 


It’s the land of the Evening Mirage, 
And the stars and the spirits of dead men 


have rest 
In the land of the Evening Mirage. 
Refrain. 
Speed ower, speed away to the Island so 
est, 
Where the spirits of dead men forever have 


rest 
In the land of the Evening Mirage. 
The big Man-in-the-Moonbeams is peeping 
or us, 
In the land of the Evening Mirage, — 
And the Grandmother-spirits are weeping 


for us, 
In the land of the Evening Mirage. 
Refrain. 
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The Well-Balanced Boy 
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INTUITION SET OCOD CTO 








Maintaining a nice balance between Brain and Brawn in the building 
of a Boy calls for intelligent caution and care. Boys are not built with 
books or base-ball alone. They are the product of intelligent feeding 


combined with rational outdoor exercise. The best food for growing 
boys and girls is 


Shredded Wheat 


It has all the tissue-forming, bone-making, brain-building material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form. The crisp shreds 


encourage thorough mastication which aids digestion and develops 
sound teeth and good gums. 
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Shredded Wheat is made in two forms—BISCUIT 
and TRISCUIT—the biscuit for breakfast with hot 
milk or cream, or with sliced bananas, stewed 
prunes, baked apples or other fruits. .TRISCUIT 
is a Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer, eaten as a 
toast with butter or soft cheese—a delicious sub- 
stitute for white flour bread or crackers. 
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Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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